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4 _. The Hiſtory of EncLanv. 
This : meaſure was violently oppoſed by 
the earls of Angleſey, Cowper, Strafford, 
and Coningſby, the. lords Trevor, Bathurf, 
and Bingley. They repreſented, . that, as 
the Habeas Corus act was univerfally allow- 
ed to be the greateſt and ſtrongeſt bulwark 
of Engliſh liberty, it did not conſiſt with the 
wiſdom of parliament, to ſuſpend it, wichout 
an abſolute neceſlity : that, in caſes, indeed, 
of actual rebellion, or intended invaſion, 
that act had, at different times, been ſuſ- 
pended ; but that had been done very ſpas. 
ringly, and never for above the term of 
fix months: that this conſideration filled 
them with the moſt melancholy apprehenſi- 
ons for the very. being and | exiſtence of 
that excellent law, inaſmuch as the ſuſpen- 
fion of it fox a year might be made as good a 
precedent re along it, on another. ac- 
caſion, for the term of two years, as. any 
former precedent now was for the preſent 
faſpenfion : that the horrid and deteſtable ? 
conſpiracy, which occaſioned this ſuſpenſion,” 
Raving been [diſcovered above five, months 
ago, and divers of the confpiratots..already « 
impriſoned, it was not at all reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that the danger of this plot, in the 
hands of an able, faithful and diligent mi- 
niſtry, would continue for a year or more 
longer ; at leaſt, not in ſo high a degree as 
to 


-with 59 | 
*ExtEndive as that of a Roman dictator, ſince 
they might: idfli&, even on innocent per- 
ne, / {who Meld have the misfortune to 
Aiſplene chem) a puniment of above a 
8 impriſonment, which, in a land-of _ 
(Hbefty, was a moſt intolerable 8 
chat the. dictatorial power among the Ro- 
mans was always laid down, immediately 
| Alter the occaſion, for which it had been 
ceaſad:;.;and it deſerved io be remark- 
ed, that it was never continned much lon- 
„ till a lirtle beſure the-commonwealth of 
— from which -l modern ſtates drew 
fo many maxims of yovernment, was 4 

ived of its liberty: that o long a ſul 

Ron of the. Habraf Corper act wesken the 
ion made in the bill for the members 
of either houſe, by which they were ſecured 
| commitment or detaiuder, during 
the fitting of parliament, until the matter 
Had been firſt communicated to the reſpective 
houſes, and the conſent of them obtained; 
anaſmuch as it was very 3 that the - 
Parliament would not be fitting during the 
Seeaeſt part of the br for which this bill 
7 3 wa 
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Ws enadted, and would continue in force: 
that ſuch was the weakoeſs, of human nature, 
that. the apprebenſions of what . 
fall à member. of. parliament, during the 
- vacation, might have ſome influence ou his 
behayiour in the bouſe, and might prevent | 
him ſrom uſing that freedom of ſpeech which —_ 
he would: otherwiſe exert, and to which he 
was entitled by the laws of the land : and 
finally, that, fince ſo long. a ſuſpenſion was 
attended with ſo many | 3ncanveniences, 
thought it adviſable and confiſtent with the 
uſual prudence of that auguſt aſſembly, to 
reduce it to the term of ſix months; at the 
end of which, if it appeared neceſſaty, jt 
might be continued for ſix months longer, 
as was done before in this very reign, dut- 
ing the late rebellio n. 
Theſe ohjections were anſwered by the 
dukes.of Argyle, Wharton, and Newcaflle, 
the lords * Carteret, 
and others. They ſaid, that the Habeas 
Corpus act had been, ſuſpended upon much 
leſs important occaſions, even upon bare 
ſuſpicion of a plot; whereas the king had 
now laid before the parliament the particu - 
lars of à conſpiracy to introduce a Popiſh 
pre tender: that it was the more neceſſary to 
continue. the ſuſpenſion ſor a whole year, 
begaule the conſpirators would probably = 
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- Kill during 


| "he Wiles, Bd review” Wile be: 
mpts in the ſummer, when the parſſament 


Might expeR to receive aſſiſtance” from fon 
foreign "princes.© After theſe,” and fome 


ather ſpeeches,” the bill Was carried withouz 


A diviſion, and ſent down to the commons, 


where, notwithſtagdin 8 a rr K poſh bn, 
M 


12415 duke of Norfolk being brought from 


it'was Uke wile paſſed 


Bath, was examined before the council, 
and committed to the Tower, on ſuſpicion 
of high- treaſon. As a further proof of the 
plot, the king ſent to the houſe of peers the 


eee and printed copy, of a declaration 


ned by the Pretender. It was dated at Luc- 


ca, on the twentieth day of September, 


1722 ; and” appeared to be a propoſal ad- 


drefied to the ſubjects of Great-Britain' and 
Feland, as well as to all foreign, princes 
und ſtates. In this paper the Pretender, who - 


thought proper to aſſüme the title 1 James 


Rex, affecled to talk of the late violations of 
the freedom of elections; conſpiracies in- 


vented to give a colour to new oppreſſions 
infamous ſuformers; and the ſtate of pr 
ſcription, in which he ſuppoſed every honeſt 
man to be, He then very gravely propoſed, 
that, if King George would *refign to- Him 
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ſould take, place, 

© The lords havi declaration, 

reſolved, 84 * x falſe, ſcandalous 
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Gr orcyr 1 957 
and; and all perſons in Great-Britain, re- 
fuſing and neglecting to take the oaths ap- 
pointed for the ſecurity of the king's per- 
fon and government, to regiſter their names 
and real eſtates. Both bills paſſed thro? the 
upper houſe without amendment, and were 
eh after confirmed by the royal ſanction. 
Mr. Layer, being brought to his trial at 
the King's bench, on the twenty-firſt day of 
November, was convicted of having enliſt- 
ed men for the pretender's ſervice, in order 
to flir up a rebeffion; and received ſentence 
of” death. He was repreived for fome time, 
and examined by a committee of the houſe 
of commons: but as he refuſed to make 
any diſcovery, he was executed at Tyburn, 
and his head fixed npon Temple- bar.“ 
Mr. Pulteney, chairman of the committee, 
reported to the houſe,” that from the exami- 
nation of Layer and others, it appeared, 
that a defign had been formed by perſons of 
figure and diſtinction at home, in conjunc- 
tion with traitors abroad, for placing the 
pretender upon the throne of theſe realms: 
that this firſt intention was to have procured 
a body of foreign troops to invade the king- 
dom at the time of the late elections; but 
the conſpirators being diſappointed in this 
ED 8 | | expecta- 
A e 
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10 The Hiſtory of Encrann. 
expeQation; reſolved to make an attempt at; 
the time, when it was generally believed the 
king intended to go to Hanoyer,. by the 
help of ſuch .oſſicers and ſoldiers as could 
: — into England unobſerved from abroad, 

under the command. of the late duke of 
Ormond, who was. to have lan d in the 
river with a great quantity of arms, provid- 
ed in Spain for that purpoſe ;z. at which time 
the Tower. was to — been ſeized: that 
this ſcheme being alſo deſeated by the wifs 
and vigourous meaſures of the government; 
they deferreqtheir enterprize nll the break 
jag up of the camp; and, in the mean time,” 


employed their agents to corrupt and ſeduce? 


the officers. and ſoldiers of. the army: that 
the late duke of Ormond, the duke of 
- Norfulk, the earl of Orrery, the lord 
orth and Grey, and. the biſhop of Nocheſ- 
ter, were concerned in this * ee. : that 
their actin agents were Chriſtopber Layer, 
and John Flusket who travelled with him to 
Rome, Dennis Kelly, George Kelly, and Tho- 
mas Carte, a non juring clergyman, Neynoc, 
the Iriſh, prieſt, who, by this time, was 
drowned in the river Thame, in attempting 
to make his eſcape. from the meſſenger's 
houſe, Mr. Spelman, : alias. Vallep, and. 
John  Sjmpel :* and that theſe noblemen 
ſeemed to have employed the perſons of 
oy T7 £9 MEAACYD 
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meaner rank to'carry on their correſpondence, 
2s the moſt effeftual means to ſcreen them 
from all ſuſpicion of guilt ;” or, in caſe of 
being ſuſpected, to prevent a diſcovery, 
This report was no ſooner read, than the 
commons refolved, that a deteſtable and 
horrid conſpiracy had been formed and car- 
ried on by perſons of figure and diſlindtion 
at home, and their agents and inſtruments, 
Ain copjunctiou with traitors abroad, for 
railing a rebelhon, ſeizing the Tower and 
city of London, laying violent hands upon 
the perſons of bis moſt ſacred -majeſty and 
the Prince of Wales, in order to ſubvert oor 
preſent happy eftabliſhment in chureh and 
"Nate, by placing a popiſh pretender upon 
the throne. ae fo ' 
Bills were brought in and paſſed, for in - 
Ailing pains and — upon John Plun- 
| ket and George Kelly, who were, by theſe 
acts to be kept in cloſe cuſtody, during his 
 majefty's pleaſure, in any priſon in Great- 
Britain; and ſhould not attempt to eſcape 
ſtom thence on pain of death, to be inflict - 
ed on them and their aſſiſlants. a 
MI. Yonge made a motion for a bill of the 
fame nature, ' againſt Dr. Francis Atter- 
bury, biſhop of Rockefter. This was imme- 
diately brought into the houſe, _ op - 
"poſed by Sir William Wyndham, w wg 
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firmed-there was no, other evidence again 
him, but conjetures and hearſays. The 
" biſhop wrote a letter o the. ſpeaker, inti- 
mating, that though conſcious of his own. in- 
nocence, he ſhould decline giving the 2 
any trouble that day, contenting himſelf wich 
the opportunity of making his . before 
another, of which he had the honour to 
be a membe Council being heard” for 
the bill, it was committed to à grand com- 
mittee on the: ſixth day of April, when moſt 
of the Tory members choſe to withdraw 
ſrom the houfe. It was then moved, that 
the biſhop-ſhould be deprived of his office 
and benefice, - baniſhed the kingdom, be 
guilty of felony if he returned, and that It 
ſhould not be in the King's power to pardon 
bim without conſent of /parliament'; but 
that he, nevertheleſs, fhould not forfeit his 
goods and chattels. 
. The bill being paſſed and ſent up to the 
lords, ; the biſhop was brought to his trial be- 


fore them on the ninth day of May. Him- 


ſelf and his council having been heard, the 

lords proceeded to examine articles of the 

| the bill; and, when they had read it a third 

time, a motion was made to "paſs it, which 

. occaſioned. long and warm debates. Earl 
Powlet ſaid, that the ſwerving, in ſuch an 
an extraordinary manner, from the 10 
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4 GEORGE I. 13 
rules of evidence, and, therefore, from the 
maxims of juſtice, could not fail to be at- 
tended with the moſt fatal conſequences to 

our excellent conſtitution. He was anſwer- 
ed by the biſhop of Saliſbury, who affirmed, 
that, as extraordinary diſeaſes require extra- 
ordinary remedies, ſo, in caſes of extreme 
danger and neceſſity, when the very being 
of % ſtate lay at Rake, if the common law 
would not reach offenders, the legiſlature 
ought to exert itſelf, 
The duke of Wharton, having ' ſummed 
up the evidences, and proved the inſufficiency 
of them, concluded with ſaying, that, let 
the conſequence be what it would, he 
| hoped fuch a helliſh flain would never fully 
the luſtre and glory of that illuſtrious houſe, 
as to _condemh a man without the leaſt 
proof. | 
He was ſupported by the lord Bathurſt, who 
obſerved, that a Frenchman, it ſeems, hav- 
ing invented a machine which would not only 
kill more men at onee than any yet in uſe, 
but alſs diſable foRever any man who. ſhould 


be wounded by it, applied himſelf, in ex- 
pectation of a reward, to one of the French 
miniſters, who laid the project before his late 
French majeſty ; but that monarch, confidrr- 
ing that ſuch an engine might ſoon be turned 


apainſt his own men, did not think pro 
; Vol. XXV.  B * 


14 The Hiſtofy of ENcLand. 
to encourage it: that the inventor, diſap. 
pointed in this quarter, came over to Eng- 
land, and offered his ſervice to the Britt 
generals, who hkewiſe rejected the propoſal 
with - indignation : that the uſe and applica - 
tion of the ſtory was obvious at firſt fight; 
for, ſhould the method of proceeding, which 
was now propoſed, be adopted, it would cer- 
tainly prove a very dangerous engine, and 
might be turned to the deſtruQion of thoſe 
very perſons, by whom it was, at preſent, 
employed: that, ih ſuch a caſe, no man's 
life, liberty, or property would be ſecure'; 
and, if the partiament was determined to go 
on at that rate, he ſaw nothing remaining 
for him and others to do, but. to retire to 
their country-houſes, and there, if poſſible, 
uietly enjoy their eſtates within their own 
A ſince the leaſt correſpondence, tlie 
leaſt intercepted letter might be made crimi- 
nal. 

In proof of this, he quoted a paſſage 
from De Retz's memoirs, relating to cardi- 
nal Mazarin, who boafted, that, if he had 
but two lines of any man's writing, he could, 
by means of a few circumſtances atteſſed by 
witneſſes, cut off his head at pleaſure. Then, 
turning to the bench of biſhops, who had 
been unfavourable to Dr. Atterbury, he faid, 
he could hardly account for the inveterate 
| | hatred 
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hatred and malice, which ſome perſons bore 
the learned and ingenious biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter, unleſs they were intoxicated with the 
iafſatuation of ſome wild Indians, who be- 
lieved, that they inherited not only the 
ſpoils, but the abilities of any great man, 
whom they had killed in battle. | 
The bill was ſupported by the duke of 
Argyle, the earl of Seafield, and the lord 
Lechmere, the laſt of whom, though he 
had, on ſeveral other occaſions, expreſſed 
his diſlike of ſuch extraordinary proceed- 
ings, declared, that, in his opinion, there 
was ſufficient evidence to ſupport the charge. 
Earl Cowper replied, that the ſtrongeſt 
argument in behalf of the bill, was neceſ- 
fity ; but that, for his part, he ſaw no neceſ- 
fity that could juſtify ſuch an unprecedented 
and dangerous proceeding, as the conſpi- 
racy had, above twelve months before, been 
happily diſcovered, and the effects of it pre- 
vented : that, beſides the intrinſic weight 
and ſtrength of the government, the hands 
of thoſe at the helm had been flill further 
fortified by the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act, and the additional troops which 
had been raiſed; ſo that, in his opinion, there 
could be no danger to the ftate, though Plun- 
ket and Kelly were not impriſoned for life, . 
nor the biſhop of Rocheſter driven into ba- 
8 . B 2 niſhment; 
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niſhment : that, on the contrary, if that pre- 
late's talents and genius lay in contriving 
and carrying on ſtate intrigues, he thought 
him leſs dangerous at home than abroad: 
that the known rules of evidence, as laid 
down at firſt, and eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
the land, were the birth-right of every ſub- 
ject in the nation, and ought to be conſtant- 
ly obſerved, not only in the inferior courts 


of judicature, but alſo in both houſes of 


parliament, till altered by the legiſlature : 
that the admitting the precarious and uncer- 
tain evidence of the clerks of the Poſt-office, 
was a very dangerous precedent : in former 
times it was thought very grievous, that, in 
capital caſes, a man ſhould be affected by a 
ſimilitude of hands; but here the caſe was 
much worſe, fince it was allowed, that the 
clerks of the Poſt-office could carry the ſimĩ- 
litude of hands four months in their minds. 
He commended the biſhop's noble deport- 
ment in declining to anſwer before the houſe 
of commons, whoſe praceedings in this un- 
precedented manner againft a lord of parlia- 
ment, was ſuch an encroachment on the pre- 
rogative of the . peerage, that, if they ſub- 
matted to it, by paſſing this bill, they might 


be termed the laſt of Britiſh peers, for giv- 


ing up their ancient privileges. After a 
violent debate, the queſtion was carried in 


the 


. 
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the affirmative by a 1 of forty voices, 
though ſeveral peers entered a proteſt.” ' + 
By this act, the biſhop was deprived of 

offices, benefices, and dignities, and 
endered incapable of enjoying any for the 
future: he was baniſhed the realm, and 
ſubjected to the pains of death, in caſe he 
ſhould return, as were all perſons that 
mould correſpond with him during his ex- 
ile. Doctor Friend, who was a member 
bf the houſe, and had exerted himſelf with 
great zeal in the biſtop's favour, was now 
taken into cuſtody on ſuſpicion of treaſona- 
ble practices. nds CELLS 5 
The next object that engaged the atten- 
tion of the commons, was the ſcheme of a 
lottery to be drawn at Harburgh in the 
king's German dominions. The houſe ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into this 
and other lotteries at that time carrying on 
in London. The ſcheme was ſaid to be cal- 
culated for raifing a ſubſcription to maintain 
a trade between Great-Britain and the king's 
_ territories on the Elbe; but it was a myſte- 
nious ſcene of iniquity, which the com- 
mittee, whith all their induſtry, could not 
fully unra vel. 9 | 
r .. they reported, that it was 
an infamous, fraudulent undertaking, by 
Which many 32 had been drawn in, to 
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their great loſs ;' and that the manner of 
carrying it on, had been a manifeſt viola- 
tion of the laws of the kingdom: that the 
managers and agents of the lottery had, 
without- any authority for ſo deing, made 
uſe of his majeſty's royal name, thereby to 
give countenance to the infamous project, 
and induce his majeſty's ſubjects to engage 
or be concerned in the ſame. A bill was 
prepared to ſuppreſs this lottery; and to 
oblige 'the managers of it to make reſtitu- 
tion of the money they had received. from 
the contributors. It was likewiſe unani- 
mouſly reſolved, that John lord viſcount 
Barrington of the kingdom of Ireland had 
been notoriouſly guilty of promoting, abet- 
ting, and carrying on that fraudulent 
ſcheme ;- for which offence he ſhould be ex- 
pelled the houſe. * | 
The emperor having granted a patent for 
eſtabliſhing an Eaſt-India company at Ol- 
tend, upon a ſcheme formed by one Cole- 
broke, an Engliſh merchant, Sir Nathaniel 
Gould repreſented to the houſe of commons 
the great dgtriment,, which the .Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company had already received, 
and was likely farther to receive, by this 
Oftend company. h | 

The houſe immediately reſolved, that for 
the ſubjeRs of this kiagdom to ſabfcribe — 
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be concerned in encouraging any ſubſcrip- 
tion, to promote an Eaſt-India company 
now ereQting in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
was a high crime and miſdemeanour ; and a 
law was enacted for preventing Britiſh ſub- 
jetts from engaging in that enterprize. 

Noetwithſtanding this prohibition, many 
Engliſh merchants embarked in the ſcheme; 
pes the company was actually eſtabliſhed, 
to the great damage of the Eogliſh, Fren 
and Dutch companies. \ 

About the ſame time, an act paſſed, by 
Which the two millions of the South ſea 

company, which had been annihilated, were 

- revived, added to the capital, and divided 
-among the proprietors. A third law was 
made, for the more effectual execution of 
-juſtice-in-that part of Southwark called the 
- Mint, where great number of debtors had 
taken ſanctuary, on pretence of its being a 
privileged place. On the twenty-ſeventh 
day of May, the king cloſed the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, in which he thanked the parlia- 
ment for the repeated inſtances they had 
given of their zeal and affection for his per- 
ſon and government, and of their inviolable 
attachment to the intereſt and welfare of 
their country. | 

His majeſty having raiſed the fon of Mr, 

Robert Walpole to the peerage, in conſide- 

1 ration 


King of Spain had a 
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ration of his father's ſervices ; made a 

number of church promotions ; admitted 
the impriſoned lords and gentlemen to bail; 
granted a pardon to lord Bolingbroke ,* and 
ordered the biſhop of Rocheſter to be con- 
veyed to the Continent ; ſet out for Hanover 
on the third day of June, leaving 'the go- 
vernment in the hands of a regency, from 


which the prince of Wales was ſtill exclud- 


ed, though lord Harcourt, a warm friend 
of the late miniſtry, was one of the num- 


ber. 


The king was attended by the two ſecre- 
taries of flate, the lords Townſend and 
Carteret, who were reckoned able politi- 
cians. The affairs of the Continent had be- 
gan to, take a new turn. The different 
princes, whoſe intereſts were to have been de- 
termined at the congreſs of Cambray, pia - 
ed at the fruitleſs iſſue of that negociation, 
reſolved to enter into ſeparate engagements 
in order to accompliſh their reſpeQive ends. 
A treaty was on the carpet between the 


Czar and the king of Sweden, favourable to 


the duke of Holllein's pretenſions to Sleſ- 
wick, the poſſeſſion of which had been 


ure to Denmark by the king of Eng- 
land, who began to be in pain for Bremen 
aud Verden. The regent of France and the 
Galle all their diffe- 
n 263 rences ; 
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rences; and their reconciliation was ſtrength- 
ened by a double matriage between Philip's 
ſons and the regent's daughters. | 

Theſe two powers offered new treaties to 
England, more advantageous than the former ; 
but inſiſted gpon the reſtitution of Gibraltar 
and Portmahon, as alſo upen the king's open- 
ly declaring againſt the Oſtend company. 
His Britannic majeſty was rr 
that, ſhould the emperor be too hard preſſt 
on that ſubject, he might join the Czar and 
+ the king of Sweden, and promote their de- 

ſigns in favour of the duke of Holſtein. 

On the other hand, all the Italian powers 
exclaimed againſt the treaty of London. 
The pope had. proteſted againſt any thing 
that might have been decided at Cambray 
to the prejudice of his right. The king of 
Sardinia, the dukes of Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Modena, had preſented memorials to the 
ſame purpoſe. France and Spain were in- 
elined to ſupport them againſt the houſe of 

Auſtria. Europe ſeemed to be on the eve of 
a new war, King George was diſtracted a- 
midſt theſe oppoſite intereſts, By 8 
againſt the emperor, he would have expoſ 
his German dominions. By ſeconding the 
views of the court of Vienna, he muſt have 
countenanced the new eſtabliſhment at Oſ- 
tend, which was ſo prejudicial to his "I 
* R u 
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though he could not fully reconcile t 


ſubjects, and expoſed himſelf to the re- 
ſentment of France, Spain, and their allies 


of Italy. 


In this critical dilemma, his majeſty ac- 

quitted himſelf with OI and N 
e Con- 

tending powers, he yet prevented them from 
coming to an immediate rupture. He en- 
deavoured to perſuade the emperor to com- 
Ne his differences with the king of 

pain, and to deſiſt from · the proſecution of 
the affair at Oſtend. In this laſt particular, 
however, he failed of ſucceſs. The Impe- 
rial court gave a general promiſe to obſerve 
the treaties, which had been concluded ; 


but declined entering into any particular diſ- 


cuſſion. | . i 
Great-Britain, at this time, enjoyed a pro- 
found tranquility. Ireland was a little diſ- 
turbed by an incident, which ſeems to have 
been miſunderſtood by the prog of that 
kingdom. William Wood obtained a 
patent for furniſhing Ireland with copper 
coin, in which it was deficient. - | 
When. this money came to be circulated, 
a violent clamour was raiſed againſt it. The 
parliament of that kingdom, which met on 
the fifth day of September, reſolyed, that 
the importing and uttering of copper-half- 
pence and farthings by virtue of Wood's 


Pa» 
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patent, would be prejudicial to the revenue, 
deſtructive of trade, and of 5 1 Iv con- 
ſequence to the rights of the ſubject : that 
the ſtate of the nation had been miſrepre- 
ſented, in order to obtain the patent: that 
the halfpence wanted weight: that, even if 
the patent had been complied with, there 
would have been a loſs to the nation of a 
hundred and fifty per cent: and that grant- 
ing the power of coinage to a private per- 
ſon had ever been highly prejudicial to the 
kingdom; and wool, at all times, be of 
dangerous conſequence, Addrefſes from 
both houſes were preſented to the king on 
this ſubje&. 

The affair was referred to the lords of the 
privy-council of England, who declared, 
that, from the report of Sir Iſaac Newton 
and others of the Mint, who had made the 
aſſay and trial of the halfpence, the con duct 
of the patentee was altogether unblauweable 
and that the terms of the patent had been ex- 
atly fulfilled : that Wood's currency, in 
goodneſs, fineneſs, and value of metal, ex- 
.ceeded all the copper money, which had 
been coined for Ireland, in the reigns of 
Charles the ſecond, James the ſecond, 
King William and queen Mary: that his 
majeſty*s predeceſſors had always exeiciſed 
the undoubted prerogative of granting pa- 

| | - rents 
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ſubjects, and expoſed himſelf to the re- 
ſentment of France, Spain, and their allics 
of Italy. 1 55 


Ia this critical dilemma, his majeſty ac- 


quitted himſelf with uncommon ability ; and 
though he could not fully reconcile the con- 
tending powers, he yet prevented them from 
coming to an immediate rupture. He en- 
deavoured to perſuade the emperor to com- 


2 his differences with the king of 


pain, and to deſiſt from · the proſecution of 
the affair at Oſtend. In this laſt particular, 
however, he failed of ſucceſs. The Impe- 
rial court gave a general promiſe to obſerve 
the treaties, which had been concluded ; 


but declined entering into any particular diſ- 
| ty! | 


cuſſion. | | | 
Great-Britain, at this time, enjoyed a pro- 
found tranquility. Ireland was a little diſ- 
turbed by an incident, which ſeems to have 
been miſunderſtood by the gore. of that 
| Wood obtained a 
patent for furniſhing Ireland with copper 
coin, in which it was deficient. | 
When this money came to be circulated, 
a violent clamour was raiſed againſt it. The 
parliament of that kingdom, which met on 
the fifth day of September, reſolyed, that 
the importing and uttering of copper-half- 


pence and farthings by virtue of Wood's 


Pa 
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patent, would be prejudicial to the revenue, 
deſtructive of trade, and of N con- 
ſequence to the rights of the ſubject +» that 
the ſtate of the nation had been miſrepre- 
ſented, in order to obtain the patent: that 
the halfpence wanted weight: that, even if 
the patent had been complied with, there 
would have been a loſs to the nation of a 
hundred and fifty per cent : and that grant= 
ing the power of coinage to a private per- 
ſon had ever been high y prejudicial to the 
kingdom; and would, at all times, be of 
dangerous conſequence. Addrefſes from 
both houſes were preſented to the king on 
this ſubject. 

The affair was referred to the lords of the 
privy-council of England, who declared, 
that, from the report of Sir Iſaac Newton 
and others of the Mint, who had made the 
aſſay and trial of the halfpence, the con duct 
of the patentee was altogether unblancable z 
and that the terms of the patent had been ex- 
actly fulfilled : that Wood's currency, in 
goodneſs, fineneſs, and value of metal, ex- 

.ceeded all the copper money, which had 

been coined for Ireland, in the reigns of 
Charles the ſecond, James the fecund, 

King William and queen Mary : that his 

| majeſty*s predeceſſors had always exeiciſed 
the undoubted prerogative of granting pa- 

* tents. 
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tents for copper coinage in Ireland to private 
0 NJ that none of thoſe patents had 

n ſo beneficial to the kingdom as this 
granted to William Wood, who had not ob- 
tained it clandeftinely nor in an unprece- 
dented manner, but after a reference to the 
attorney aad ſolicitor-general,: and after Sir 
Iſaac Newton had been conſulted {in every 
particular: and finally that it appeared by a 
great number of witneſſes, that there was a 


real want of ſuch money in Ireland, which 


ſhewed the neceſſity of granting a patent. 

Notwithſtanding N the cla - 
mour of the Iriſh nation was induſtriouſly 
kept up by papets, pamphlets, and lampoons 


written by dean Swift * and others; but 


Wood having voluntarily reduced his coinage 
from one hundred thouſand to forty thou- 


ſand pounds, the noiſe was, in a great mea- 
ſure, ſilenced; The parliament. of Ireland 
_ paſſed an ac for accepting the affitmation of 


quakers inflead of an oath : and granted 


three hundred and forty thouſand pounds 


towards diſcharging the national debt, 
which amounted to fix hundred and fixty 
thouſand pounds. | | 


* Among other lampoons Swift is ſuppoſed to be the 
author of one which began with the following lines: 


Now although to draw water is not very good, 
. Yet we all ſhould rejoice to be hexvers of Weed, 
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On the tenth day of October England loft 
* worthy nobleman in the death of lord 
Cowper, who had twice diſcharged the of- 
fice of Jord-chancellor, with equal judge- 
ment and ability. This year was likewiſe 
remarkable ſor the death of the duke of 
Orleans, regent of France, who was carried 
off by an apoplexy in the fifticth year of his 
age, aſter having nominated. the duke of 
Bourbon as prime, miniſter. King George 
immediately received aſſurances of the good 
diſpoſition of the French court, to cultivate 
and improve the harmony fo happily eſta- 
bliſhed between the two nations. 

The king arrived in London on the nine; 

teenth day of December ; and on the ninth 
of January* the parliament was afſembled. 
His majeſty, in his fpeech, congratulated 
them on ſucceſs of their endeavours durin 
the laſt ſeſſion to promote the ſafety, intereſt; 
and honour of the kingdom. He recom- 
mended to the commons the care of the 
public debts; and expreſſed his ſatisfaction 
at ſeeing the ſinking fund improved and 
augmented, ſo as to put the debt of the na- 
tion into a method of being ſpeedily and 
gradually diſcharged. | | 
Vol. XXXV. +: Ad- 
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whole number of effective men amounting 
to eighteen thouſand two hundred and fixty- 


Addreſſes of thanks having been preſent- 
ed by both houſes, the commons proceeded 


to conſider the eſtimates for the enſuing year. 


They voted ten thouſand ſeamen ; and the 


majority, though not without violent oppb- 


tion, agreed to maintain four thouſand ad- 
ditional troops, which had been raiſed in 
the courſe of the preceding ſummer; the 


four, The expence was defrayed by a land- 


tax of two ſhillings in the pound together 


with the malt-tax. 
The nation having long and loudly com- 
plained of the injuſtice of protections grant- 


ed by foreign miniſters, peers, and mem- 


bers of parliament, the commons reſolved, 
that all protections granted by members of 
that houſe ſhould be declared void, and im- 
mediately withdrawn ; that none ſhould be 
granted for the future; and that if any 


member ſhould preſume to contravene this 


order, he ſhould make ſatisfation to the 
party injured, and be liable to the cenſure 
of the houſe. The lords made a declara- 
tion to the. ſame purpoſe, with an excep- 
tion. of menial ſervants, and thoſe neceſſari- 
Iy employed about the eſtates of peers, 
The public buſineſs being hniſhed, the king 

| 5 | cloſed 
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Goſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech on the 


twenty- fourth day of April. | 
About the ſame time he made ſome alte- 
rations in the miniſtry. The duke of New- 
callle was appointed ſecretary of ſtate ; the 
dake of Grafton, lord-chamberlain ; the 
lord Carteret, lord Heutenant of Ireland; 
and Mr. Horatio Walpole was ſent as ambaſ- 
fador extraordinary to the court of France. 
In the month of May his majeſty inftituted 
a profeſſorſhip for the modern languages in 
each univerſity; Mr, Gregory being nomi- 
nated for Oxford, and Mr. Harris for Cam- 
bridge, On the twenty-firſt of the ſame 


month died Robert Harley, earl of Oxford 


and ear] Mortimer, a man of great parts 
but greater cunning, by the exertion of 
which he had thrown the nation into ſo much 
confuſion, and been the cauſe of ſuch miſe- 
ry and miſchief to his country.“ 

C 2 In 


The practice of inoculation” for the ſmall-pox 
was by this time introduced into England from T:1key, 
Prince Frederick, the two princeſſes, Amelia and Ca- 
Zolina, the duke of Bedford, and his ſons, with many 
other perſone of diſtinction, underwent this operation 
with ſucceſs, : | | 

On the fifteenth of June died Dr. Henry Sache- 
vere), that famous incendiary, whe had been tbe 
chief inſttument, in the hands of the Tories, of ef- 


fecting 
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In the beginning of this year, Philip, 
king ef Spain, retiring with his queen to 
the monaſtery of St. Ildeſonſo, ſent the 
- marquis de Grimaldi, his principal ſecretary 
of ſtate, to his ſon, the prince of Afturias, 
with a ſolemn renunciation of the crown, 
and a letter of advice, in which he exhort- 
ed him to worſhip the bleſſed Virgin with the 
warmeſt devotion ; and put himſelf and his 
kingdoms under her protection. The renun- 
ciation was publiſhed through the whole Spa- 
niſh monarchy ; and the council of Caſtile 
reſolved, that Lewis, as acknowledged prince 
of Spain, might aſſume the reins of go- 
vernment without aſſembling the Cortez. 
The Engliſh miniſter at Paris was ordered tv 
interpoſe in behalf of the French Proteſtants, 
againſt whom aſevere edict“ had lately been 
publiſhed ; but his remonſtrance produced 
no effect. ee eee 
i The 


feQing the diſgrace of the duke of Marlborough, and 
accompliſhing an entire change in the miniſtry. 


* This edict ordained, that whoever performed any 
exerciſe of the reformed religion, if a man, ſhould be 
ſent to the gallies; if a woman, ſhould * be ſhaved, 
and committed to priſon : that the Proteſtant preachers 
ſhould be put to death; and all who held commutfi- 
cation, directly or indirectly with them, be condemn» 
ed to the gallies. r 
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The parliament re- aſſembling on the 
twelfth day of November, continued the ſor · 
mer eſtabliſhment of the land and ſea- forces, 


and readily granted the neceſſary ſupplies. 


The chief object, which engaged their at- 
tention during the ſeſſion, was the trial of 
the earl of Macclesfield, lord chancellor of 
England. This nobleman, by conniving at 
certain venal practices touching the ſale of 
places, and the money of ſuitors depoſited 
with the maſters of chancery, had incurred 
ſuch a load of odium, that he found it ne- 
ceſſary to reſign the great ſeal in the begin- 
* January.“ 
the ninth day of the following month, 
the king ſent a meſſage to he ons 
acquainting them, that his majeſty Ming 
reaſon torapprebend, that the ſuitors in the 
court of chancery were in danger of loſing a 
conſiderable ſum of money, from the inſuf- 
ficiency of ſome of the maſters, thought 
himſelf obliged, in jaſtice and compaſſion 
to the faid ſufferers, to take the moſt ipeedy 
and effectual methods the law would allow, 
for inquiring into the ſlate of the maſters 
ccounts, and ſecuring their effects for the 
benefit of the ſuitors ; and his majeſty hav- 
N C 3 | ing 
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ing had ſeveral reports laid before him, in 
purſuance of the directions he had given, had 
ordered thoſe reports to be communicated 
to the houſe, that they might have as full 
and as perfect a view of this important affair, 
as the ſhortneſs of. the time, and the circum- 
— and nature of the proceedings would 

Mit. ' Us | 
Theſe papers being examined by the houſe, 
Sir George Oxenden obſerved, that it evi- 
dently appeared, from the reports, which 
his majeſty ſubmitted to their inſpection, and 
which had been drawn up by perſons of 
the greateſt abilities, and moſt undoubted 


integrity, that enormous abuſes had crept 


into high court of Chancery, chiefly 
through the faule of the magiſtrate, who had 
preſided in that court, and whofe duty it 
conſequently was to prevent ſuch miſman- 
agement: that the crimes and miſdemean- 
ours of the late lord-chancellor were many 
and various, but might be reduced to the 
following heads: that he had embezzleil 
himſelf or ſuffered thoſe under him to em- 
bezzle, the eſtates and effects of many wi- 
dows, orphans, and Junaticks : that he had 
raiſed the offices of maſters in chancery to 
an exhorbitant price; traſting in their hands 
large ſums of money, belonging to ſuitors, 
that they might be enabled to comply with 


his 
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his extravagant demands : and that, in ſe. 
veral caſes, he had made divers irregular 
orders. He therefore moved, that Thomas, 
earl of Macclesfieid, ſnould be impeached of 
high crimes and miſdemeanours. | | 

He was ſupported by Mr. Strickland, and 
Mr. Doddington, one of the lords of the 
treaſury ; but oppoſed by Mr. Pulteney, 
who ſaid, that he was far from „ 
to abate the juſt reſentment which the houſe 
ſhewed againſt the great abuſes that had been 
committed in the court of Chancery; but, 
in his opinion, they proceeded with too little 
deliberation in ſo weighty and important an 
affair, by which means they might loſe the 
very end they propoſed, the inſſicting N con- 
dign puniſhment upon the perſon, to whoſe 
neglect, at. leaſt; thoſe abuſes had been 
owing: that whatever deference they ought 
to pay to the capacity, experience, and 
integrity of the perſons, who had drawn up 
the reports that- had been laid before them; 
yet it was inconſiſtent with the dignity, and 
even derogatory to the prerogative of that 
houſe, which is the pores inqueſt of the na- 
tion, to found an impeachment upon thoſe 
reports, without a previous inquiry into the 
proofs that were to ſupport it. 

He therefore moved that this affair might 


be referred to the conſideration of a ſelect 
| ; com- 
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committee. He was ſeconded by Sir Wil- 
_ ham al anger x who urged, that in proceed- 
in way of impeachment upon reports 
— eg they would make - fig wn 
precedent ; and ſeem to give up the molt 
valuable of their privileges, the inqueſt 
after ſtate criminals, D 
objegions the queſtion was carried for the 
impeachment by a conſiderable majority. 
The carl was accordingly impeached at 
the bar of the upper houſe: a committee 
was appointed to — up the articles : and 
a bill was brought in to indemnify the maſ- 
ters of chancery from the penalties of the 
law, againſt buying and ſelling of offices, 
u y eir diſcovering what confideration 
they had paid for their admiſſion to their 
} reſpective places. The trial laſted twenty 
| days: the earl was convicted of fraudulent 
| practices ; condemned in a fine of thirty 
thouſand pounds, and ordered to be im- 
priſoned till that ſum ſhould be paid. He 
was immediately committed to the Towe 
where he continued about fix weeks ; but 
upon his producing the money, be was diſ- 
þ none and Sir Peter King, created baron 
of Oakham, ſucceeded him in the office of 
chancellor. | | - 
The debts of the civil lift being now in- 
creaſed to above five hundred thouſand 
pounds, 


C 
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pounds, his majeſty, in a meſſage, acquaint- 
ed the commons, that having 47 3 
= in ſome extraordinary expences, he hoped, 
from the known zeal and affection of his 
lament, he might be enabled to make 
uſe of the funds lately ſettled for the pay- 
ment of the civil - liſt annuities, in order to 
raiſe a ſum of money ſufficient to diſcharge 
the debts contracted in his civil ' govern- 
ment. | 

Mr. Palteney, cofferer of the houſhold, 
who began to be diſſatisfied with the mi- 
niſtry, moved for an addrefs, that an ac- 
count ſhould be laid before the houſe of all 
the monies paid for ſecret ſervice, penſions, 
and. bounties, from the twenty-fifth day of 
March 1721, to the twenty-fifth day of the 
ſame month in the preſent year, | 

This addreſs being voted, a motion was 
made to conſider the king's meſſage. Mr. 
Palteney alledged, that this conſideration 
ought to be deferred, until the houſe had 
examined the papers that were the ſubjeQ of 
the addreſs. . He expreſſed has ſurprize, that 
ſo great'a debt ſhould be contracted in the 
ſpace of three years. He ſaid, he did not 
wonder, that ſome perſons ſhould be fo 
eager to make good the deficiencies of the 
civil- liſt, fince hoy and their friends enjoy- 
ed ſo great a ſhare of that revenue. And * 
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deſired, to know, whether this was all that 
was due, or whether they ſhould expect ano- 
. , ther reckoning. \ | | | 
It was anſwered that, b2ides the debt on 
the civil-liſt, there were indeed a great many 
penſions ; but that moſt of theſe had been 
re by king William and queen Mary, 
me by king Charles the ſecond, and very 
few by his preſent majeſty « that, ſince the 
civil. liſt was firſt ſettled for his majeſty, there 
had been an annual expence of aboye ninety 
thouſand pounds, which could not be then 
foreſeen, and for which therefore no provi- 
: fions had been .made: and that, upon exa- 
mining the account of the civil-liſt debts, 
it would appear, that moſt of theſe expences 
T8 had been for the neceſſary ſapport of the 
| | dignity of the crown and government, 
or for the benefit and advantage of the 
v8 people. FSA; 1 SEL | 
1 The commons took the meſſage into con- 
fideration, and paſſed a bill, enabling his 
majeſty to raiſe any ſum not exceeding one 
million, by exchequer bills, loans, or other- 
wiſe, on the credit of the deductions of ſix- 
pence per pbund, directed by an act of 
arliament of the ſeventh year of his ma- 

_ zeſty, and of the civil-liſt revenues, at an 
intereſt not exceeding three pounds per cent, 


till repayment of the principal, jy 
70 
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tion was preſented to the commons, by the 
lord Finch, in behalf of Henry St. John, 


late viſcount Bolingbroke, praying, that the 
execution of the law might be ſuſpended 
with reſpe& to his forfeitures, as a pardon 


had ſuſpended it with reſpe& to his life. 
Mr. Walpole acquainted the houſe by his 
majeſty's command, that, ſeven years before, 
the petitioner had made his humble applica- 


tion and ſubmiſſion to the king, with aſſur- 


ances of duty, allegiance, and fidelity; 
that, from his behaviour fince that time, his 
majeſty was convinced, of his being a fit 
object of his mercy; and therefore coniented 


to his petitioning the houſe. , | 


The petition being read, Mr. Walpole 


ſaid, he was fully ſatisfied, that the petitioner 


had ſufficiently attoned for his palit offences, 
and deſerved the favour of that houſe, fo 


far as to enable him to enjoy the family in- 


heritance, that was ſettled upon him; 
which, according to the opinion of the beſt 


lawyers, he could not do, by virtue of his 


majelty's pardon, without an act of parlia- 


ment. 
He was ſeconded by the attorney and ſo- 


licitor general, but oppoſed by Mr. Methuen 


comptroller of the houſhold, who obſerved, 
that, as he had the honour to be one of the 
king's 


\Grorce . 25 
On the twentieth day of April, a peti- 
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king's immediate ſervants, it might perhapy 
be thought unbecoming his ſtation to ap- 
pear againſt a petition, to the ' preſenting o 
which his majeſty had been graciouſly pleaſ- 
ed to pive his conſent ; but being at liberty 
to follow the dictates of his conſcience in 
this matter, he would freely declare his 
opinion, that mo Sore crimes, for which 
the petitioner ſtood attainted, were ſo hein- 
ous, ſo flagrant, and of ſo deep a dye, as 
not to admit of any expiation or attonement 5 ' 
and whatever he might have done to deſerve 
his majeſty's private grace and pardon, he 
was altogether unworthy of any nationał 
favour. | 
In proof of this he recapitulated every 
part of his mal-adminiftration during the late 
reign : his clandeſtine negociation of peace; 
his infolent behaviour to the members of the 
grand alliance ; his ſacrificing the intereſt 
of the whole confederacy ; and finally his 
deſign io defeat the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
and advance the pretender to the throne of 
theſe kingdoms, He was ſupported by lord 


William Powlet and Mr. Onflow ; but, not- 


. withſtanding all their objections, a bill was 
repared, agreeable to the petition, paſſed 


eth houſes, and ſoom after received the royal 
aſſent. 


An act was paſſed for diſarming the High- 
landers of Scotland ; another, for regulating 


elec- 
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elections within the city of London, which 
is till in force; and a third, for reducing the 
intereſt of ſeveral bank annuities from five 
to four per cent, together with ſome bills of 

a private nature, In May the king cloſed” 

the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he thank- 
ed the parliament for the repeated inſtances 
they had given of their duty and affection 
- to him, and their zeal for the honour and 
intereſt of their country. Then he appoint- 
ed lords-juſtices to rule the nation in his ab- 
ſence ; and on the third day of June ſet out 
for his German dominions. 25 | 

The ſtate of affairs on the continent had, 
by this time, undergone a conſiderable 

ange. Lewis,, the young king of Spain, 
dying ſoon after his advancement to the 
throne, his father Philip, reſumed the 
reins of government, which he had quitted; 
and reſigned himſelf entirely into the hands 
of the queen, who was a princeſs of deep- 
intrigue and unbounded ambition. 

The infanta, who had been married to 
Lewis the fifteenth of France, was fo diſa- 

reeable to her huſband, that he could never 
2 prevailed with to conſummate his nup- 
tials; and, as the whole French nation was 
alarmed with the apprehenſion of à civil 
war, in caſe of his dying without male iſſue, 
he reſolved, with the advice of his council, 

Vor. XXV. ÞD to 
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8 to ſend her back to Madrid, whether ſhe 
1 was accordingly attended by the marquis de 
Fl Monteleone, and Patrick Lawleſs, the pre- 
| tender's agent. | 4 
FE The queen of Spain was ſo highly in- 
1 cenſed at this inſult offered to her daughter, 


been contracted to her ſon, don Carlos. 
Not ſatisfied with this revenge, . ſhe reſolved 
that the French ſhould have no farther con- 
cern with the affairs of Spain; and, as the 
congreſs of Cambray had proved ineffectual, 
ſhe offered ts compromiſe her differences 
with the emperor under the ſole mediation of 
Great-Britain. Ol * 
This was an honour, which king George 
declined. He was unwilling to take any 
ſtep that might interrupt the harmony ſub- 
' fiſting between him and the court of Ver- 
ſailles: he was deſirous of diſuniting for 
ever the two branches of the Bourbon fami- 
Iy: and he plainly perceived, that the em- 
' peror was, by no means, inclined to refer 
the diſputes te his arbitration 


quarter, propoſed a private negociation to 
the court of Vienna, which readily accept- 
ed the offer. The conferences were imme- 
diately opened, and conducted under the di- 

| rection 


| that ſhe diſmiſſed mademiſelle de Beaujo- 
| lois, one of the regent's daughters, who had 


The queen of Spain, diſappointed in this 
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rection of the baron de Ripperda, a native 
of Holland, who had renounced the Proteſ- 
tant religion, and engaged in the ſervice of 
his Catholic majeſty. . 
By the. treaty of peace, which was ſign- 
ed at Vienna on the thirtieth day of April, 
the emperor acknowledged Philip as king of 
Spain and the Indies, and promiſed not to 
oleft him in the poſſeſſion, of - thoſe domi-. 
nions that were ſecured to him by the treaty. 
of Utrecht. Philip renounced all preten- 
fions to the dominions in Italy and the Ne- 
therlands, adjudged. to the emperor by the 
treaty of London 1722. Charles granted the 
inveſtiture of the dukedoms of Tuſcany, Par- 
ma and Placentia, tothe eldeſt ſon of the queen 
of Spain, failing heirs in the preſent poſſeſſors, 
as maſculine fiefs of the empire. Spain. 
guarantied the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, accord- , 
ing to the pragmatic ſanction, 2 which the 
dominions of that houſe were ſettled on the 
eror's heirs of either ſex, and declared, 
to be a perpetual, indiviſible, and inſepa-, 
rable feoffment to the primogeniture. 

In this treaty it is evident, there was no- 
thing that could give umbrage to any of. 
the powers of Europe. But the caſe was 
very different with the treaty of commerce. 
By this agreement the Auſtrian ſubjects were 
entitled to advantages in trade with Spain, 
1 D 2 which 


- fants of Spain,” an 


* 
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which were not granted to any other nation. 
Philip propoſed to guaranty the Oſtend Eaſt - 
India company, and to pay an annual ſubſi- 
dy of four millions of pieces of eight to the 
emperor. Great ſums were remitted to 
Vienna, amounting nearly to one million 
— the Imperial forces were augment- 
ed with an additional body of fixty thouſand 
men: and other powers were ſolicited to 
engage in this alliance, to which the court 
of Raſfia actually acceded, wag 
Beſides theſe public engagements, which 
of themſelves, were ſufficient to alarm the 


Jealouſy.of the king of England, there were 


other articles of a private, and of a fill 
more dangerous nature, By theſe. laſt the 
contracting parties were ſaid to have bound 
themſelves to procure to Spain the reſti- 
tution of Gibraltar and Portmahon; to ef- 
ſect a doable marriage between the two in- 
d the two archdutcheſſes 
of Auſtria ; and to employ their joint en- 
deavours, in order to advance the pretender 
to the throne-of Great-Britain. © 

To countera& the defigns of theſe new 


allies, king George projected a defenſive 


treaty between England, France, and 
Pruſſia. This alliance, to continue for 
the term of fifteen years, was negociated 
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and concluded at Hanover in the month of 


September.“ It contained a mutual guaranty 


% 
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About this time was erected Guy's hoſpital at the 


ſole expence of Mr. Thomas Guy, formerly a book - 
ſeller in London, afterwards member of - parliament for 
Tamworth, who left a benefaftion of two hundred 
thouſand pounds for the ſupport of that charitable 
eſtabliſhment. | 

On the fifth day of December, the princeſs of 
Wales was delivered of a princeſs, chriſtened by the 


— 


name of Louiſa, and afterwards married to the king 


of Denmark. 


About the ſame period the king revived the. order of | 


the knights of the Bath, thirty-eight in number, in- 


cluding the ſovereign, William Bateman was created 
baron of Calmore in Ireland, and viſcount Bateman ; 
and Sir-Robert Walpole, who had been one of the 
revived knights of the bath, was now honoured with 
the order of the garter. | 


= 


The duke of Wharton having ruined his fortune by | 


riot and debauchery, repaired to the court of Vienna, 
from whence he proceeded to Rome, and offered his 


ſervice to the pretender, where he received the order 


of the garter, and the title of duke of Northumber- 
land. He was ſent by the pretender, with credentials 
to the court of Madrid, where king George was no 


ſooner informed of his arrival, than he diſpatched a 


meſſenger with a letter under the privy-ſeal command- 
ing him, upon his allegiance, to return immediately 
to England, This letter being delivered to him, as he 


rode through the ſtreets in a coach, he loudly exclairued 
againſt the inſolence of a Britiſh officer in juſtice in 


executing a ſummons upon him within fight of his 


Catholic majeſty's palace, He even threatened to 


pre- 


| 
; 
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of the dominions poſſeſſed by the contract- 
ing parties, their rights and privileges, 
thoſe of commerce in particular, with an 
engagement to procure fſatisfattion to the 
Proteſtants of Thorn, who had been op- 
preſſed by the Papiſts, contrary to tke treaty 
of Oliva, Wages 4b FN 7 
The king having taken theſe neceſſary 
precautions at Hanover, ſet out on his return 
for England ; embarked at Helvoetſluys on 
the firlt day of January; and after having 
encountered a moſt furious and dreadful 
ſtorm, was landed with great difficulty at 
Rye, from whence he proceeded by land 
to London. The parliament being aſſembled 
on the twentieth day of the ſame month, the 
king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, inform- 
ed them that the diſtreſſed condition of ſome 
of their Proteſtant brethren abroad, and the 
negociations and engagements contracted 
by ſome foreign powers, which —_— to 
4x b | e 


preſent a memorial on the ſubject to the court of Spain, 
and demand Juſtice againſt the Engliſh meſſenger; but 
Philip, being privately acquainted with the matter, ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to interpoſe his authority. The duke 
afterwards abjured the Proteſtant religion, married a 
lady of the queen of Spain's bed-chamber, and obtained 
the rank and appoiniments of a lieutcnant-colcnel in 
the Spaniſh ſervice, . 

: A. D. 172 6, 
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have laid the foundations of new trouble! 
ahd diſturbances in Europe, and to threaten 
his ſubjects with the Joſs of ſeveral 'of the 

moſt advantageous branches of their trade, 


had obliged him to concert, with other 
powers, ſuch meaſures as might give a 
check to the ambitious view of thoſe, who 
were endeavouring to render themſelves for- 


midable;z and puta ſtop to the further pro- 


greſs of ſuch dangerous deſigns : that, with 


this view, he had entered into a defenſive al- 


liance with the kings of France and Pruſſia, 


to which ſeveral other powers, and particu- 


larly the States-General, had been invited to 
accede ; and he had no reaſon to doubt, but 
they would readily give their concurrence : 
that, by theſe means, and by their ſup- 
port and aſſiſtance, he hoped he ſhould be 
able, not only to ſecure to his own ſubjects 
the enjoyment” of many valuable rights and 
privileges long ſince acquired for them by 


the moſt ſolemn treaties, but effeQually 


to preſerve the balance'of power in Europe, 
the only end of all his endeavours : that he 
queſtioned not, but the Jacobites flattered 
themſelves with the hopes of deriving, from 
the proſpect of freſh troubles and commo- 
tions, ſome favourable opportunity for re- 
newing their attempts againſt his perſon and 
government: that they were already very 
. 1 | TR | buſy 
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of the dominions poſſeſſed: by the contract- | 


ing parties, their rights and privileges, 
thoſe of commerce in particular, with an 
engagement to procure ſatisfaction to the 
Proteſtants of Thorn, who had 'been op- 


preſſed by the Papiſts, contrary to the treaty 


of Oliva, | bet? 


'The king having taken theſe neceſſary 
precautions at Hanover, ſet out on his return 


for England ; embarked at Helvoetſluys on 


the firlt day of January; and after having 


encountered a moſt furious and dreadful 
ſtorm, was landed with great difficulty at 


Rye, from whence he proceeded by land 


to London. The parliament being aſſembled 
on the twentieth day of the ſame month, the 
king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, inform- 


ed them that the diſtreſſed condition of ſome 
of their Proteſtant brethren abroad, and the- 


negociations - and engagements contracted 
by ſome foreign powers, which ſeemed to 


have 


preſent a memorial on the ſubject to the court of Spain, 


and demand juſtice againſt the Engliſh meſſenger; but 


Philip, being Privately acquainted with the matter, ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to interpoſe his authority, The duke 


afterwards abjured the Proteſtant religion, married a 


lady of the queen of Spain's bed-chamber, and obtained 

the rank' and appointments cf a licutcnant-colcnel in 

the Spaniſh ſervice, So 
- * A, D, 172 6. 
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have laid the foundations of new troubles 
ahd diſturbances in Europe, and to threaten ' 
his ſubje&ts with the Joſs of ſeveral of the 


moſt advantageous branches of their trade; 


had obliged him to concert, with other 


powers, ſuch meaſures as might give a 
check to the ambitious view of thoſe, who 
were endeavouring to render themſelves for- 


midable; and put a ſtop to the further pro- 


* 


greſs of ſuch dangerous deſigns : that, with 


this view, he had entered into a defenſive al- 


liance with the kings of France and Pruſſia, 


to which ſeveral other powers, and particu- 


larly the States-General, had been invited to 
accede ; and he had no reaſon to doubt, but 
they would readily give their concurrence : 
that, by theſe means, and by their ſup- 
port and aſſiſtance, he hoped he ſhould be 
able, not only to ſecure to bis own ſubjects 
the enjoyment of many valuable rights and 
privileges long ſince acquired for them by 


the moſt ſolemn treaties, but effeQually 


to preſerve the balance'of power in Europe, 
the only end of all his endeavours : that he 
queſtioned not, but the Jacobites flattered 
themſelves with the hopes of deriving, from, 
the proſpect of freſh troubles and commo- 


tions, ſome favourable opportunity for re- 
newing their attempts againſt his perſon and 


government: that they were already very 
EEA buſy 
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© buſy, by their inſtruments and emiſſaties, ia 


thoſe courts, whoſe meaſures ſeemed moſt 
to favour their purpoſes, in ſolliciting and 
moting the cauſe of the Pretender; but 

e perſuaded himſelf, notwithſtanding the 
countenance and encouragement they might 
either bave received, or expect to receive, 
that the proviſion made by his parlia- 
ment for the ſafety and defence of his king- 
doms, would eſfectually ſecure them from 
all danger of foreign invaſion, or domeſ- 
tic inſurrection :” that, when the world 
ſhould ſee, that they would not ſuffer. the 
Britiſh crown and nation to de inſalted 
with impunity, thoſe, who moſt envied the 
tranquillity and happineſs of this kingdom, 
and were endeavouring to make it ſubſervi- 
ent to their ambitious projects, would have 
ſome regard to their own intereſt and cir- 
cumſtances, before they preſumed to make 
any attempt upon ſo brave a people, ſtrength- 
ened and ſupported by powerful alliances, 
and, however deſirous of peace, able and 
ready to defend themſelves againſt all ag- | 
greſſors: that ſuch reſolutions, and ſuch - 
meaſures, if timely taken, would, he was 


- , ſatisfied, be the moſt effeQual means of pre- 


venting a war, and preſerving, to his peo- 
ple, the bleſſings of peace an . 6 
| en 
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When the treaties of Vienna and Hano- 
ver were taken into confideration by the 
houſe of commons, Horatio Walpole opened 
the debate with a long and ftudied ſpeech, 
in which he gave a detail of the affairs of 
Europe ſince the treaty of Utrecht. He re- 
capitulated the ſubſtance of the barrier 
treaty, the convention for executing that 
treaty, the defenſive alliance with the em- 
peror, another with the moſt Chriſtian king 
and the States General, a ſubſequent con- 
vention, the quadruple alliance, the congreſs 
at Cambray, the treaty of Vienna, and that 
of Hanover. 8 
He obſerved, that the ſudden and unex- 
-pefted concluſion of a peace between the 
emperor and the king of Spain, had excited 
jealouſies in the other courts of Europe; 
jealouſies, which appeared to be the better 
grounded, when it was known, that the 
treaty of peace was ſoon followed by a treaty 
of commerce, the main ſcope and deſign of 
which was, to ſupport and countenance the 
Eaſt India company eſtabliſhed at Oſtend, 
which interfered fo effentially with the Eaſt- 
India companies of England and Holland, 
and was directly contrary to feveral ſolemn + 
treaties ſtill in force: that his majeſty, ' 
ever watchful for the intereſt of his Britiſh 
ſubjects, had cauſed Rrong repreſentations 
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to be made on that ſubject, both to the em- 
peror and the king of Spain: that, at the 
court of Madrid theſe complaints were re- 
ceived with coldneſs; at that of Vienna, with 
haughtineſs and contempt: that the Impe- 
rial miniſters even went ſo far as to inſinu- 
ate, that, if his Britannic majeſty - perſiſted 
to oppoſe the treaty of Vienna, the emperor 
would not only think . himſelf. diſengaged 
from the guaranty- of the Proteſtant ſucceſ- 

n to the crown of | Great-Britain, but 
might likewiſe be provoked to take ſome. 
diſagreeable ſteps in relation to his majeſty's 
German dominions: that theſe, infulting 
menaces made no imprefiion upon his ma- 
jeſty, nor deterred him from his fixed reſo- 

lution of concerting, with other powers, 
ſuch meaſures, as might diſappoint the am- 
bitious: deſigns. of thoſe, . who endeavoured 
to render themſelves. formidable. to their 
neighbours: that theſe meaſures. ſeemed to 
be the more neceſſary, becauſe. there were 
Juſt grounds to believe, that the unexpected 
reconciliation of the emperor and the king 
of Spain, was owing to the conſtant view © 
of the houſe of Auftria, to render the Im- 
perial dignity hereditary in their family; 
that, for the accompliſhing this end, it might 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the treaties of 
Vienna were to — by a match be- 
| tween 


r 
tween the emperor's eldeſt daughter, and the 
infant Don Carlos: that it was eaſy to foreſee 
the conſequences of ſuch a marriage, the 
iſſue of which might, in time, be poſſeſſed, 
not only of all the hereditary dominions of 


the houſe of Auſtria, and of the Imperial 


dignity, but alſo of all the dominions of the 
Spaniſh monarchy ; an extent of power, 
which could not fail to overturn the ballance 
of Europe, and endanger the liberties of all 
the other fates of Chriſtendom : that this 
ſuppoſition would appear the more probable, 
when it was confidered, that there was hard- 


ly any other way of accounting, either for 


the king of Spain's breaking through the 
moſt ſolemn treaties with Great-Britain, in 
favour of the emperor's ſubjects in the Ne- 
therlands; or for the emperor's ſo far for- 
getting the obligations he had to Great-Bri- 
tain and Holland, as to enter into engage- 
ments to aſſiſt Spain towards the recovery of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, and to perſiſt in 
ſupporting and countenancing the Oftend 
company, eſtabliſhed evidently with noother 
view, than to deprive the ſubjects of the ma- 
ritime powers of ſeveral of the moſt valua- 


ble branches of their trade: that, in order 


to prevent the farther progreſs, and final ex- 
ecution of theſe Yo pode: and deſtructive 
defigns, the king had concluded the treaty 

| of 
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to be made on that ſubject, both to the em- 
peror and the king of Spain : that, at the 
court of Madrid theſe complaints were re- 
ceived with coldneſs; at that of Vienna, with 
haughtineſs and contempt: that the Impe- 
rial miniſters even went ſo far as to inſinu- 
ate, that, if his Britannic majeſty perſiſted 
to oppoſe the treaty of Vienna, the emperor 
. would not only think himſelf diſengaged 
from the guaranty- of the Proteſtant ſucceſ- 
gon to the crown of | Great-Britain, . but 
might likewiſe be provoked to take ſome. 
diſagreeable ſteps in relation to his majeſty's 
German dominions; that theſe. infulting 
menaces made no impreſſion upon his ma- 
jeſty, nor deterred him from his fixed reſo- 
lution of concerting, with other powers, 
ſuch meaſures, as migbt diſappoint the am- 
bitious: deſigns of thoſe, who endeavoured 
to render themſelves formidable. to their 
neighbours : that theſe meaſures ſeemed to 
be the more neceſſary, becauſe. there were 
Juſt grounds to believe, that the unexpected 
reconciliation of the emperor and the king 
of Spain, was owing to the conſtant view 
of the houſe of Auſtria, to render the Im- 
perial dignity hereditary in their family; 
that, for the accompliſhing this end, it might 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the treaties of 
Vienna were to be cemented by a match be- 


tween 
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tween the emperor's eldeſt daughter, and the 
infant Don Carlos: that it was eaſy to foreſee 
the conſequences of ſuch a marriage, the 
iſſue of which might, in time, be poſſeſſed, 
not only of all the hereditary dominions of 


the houſe of Auſtria, and of the Imperial 


dignity, but alſo of all the dominions of the 
Spaniſh monarchy ; an extent of power, 
which could not fail to overturn the ballance 
of Europe, and endanger the liberties of all 
the other fates of Chriſtendom : that this 
ſuppoſition would appear the more probable, 
when it was conſidered, that there was hard- 


ly any other way of accounting, either for 


the king of Spain's breaking through the 
moſt ſolemn treaties with Great Britain, in 
favour of the emperor's ſubjeAs in the Ne- 
therlands ; or for the emperor's ſo far for- 
getting the obligations he had to Great-Bri- 
tain and Holland, as to enter into engage- 
ments to aſſiſt Spain towards the recovery of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, and to perſiſt in 
ſupporting and countenancing the Oftend 
company, eſtabliſhed evidently with no other 
view, than to deprive the ſubjects of the ma- 
.ritime powers of ſeveral of the moſt valua- 


ble branches of their trade: that, in order 


to prevent the farther progreſs, and final ex- 
ecution of theſe dangerous and deſtructive 
deſigns, the king had concluded the treaty 


| of 
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of Hanover, the nature of which had been 
already laid before them: and that, from a 
candid compariſon of all circumſtances, he 
believed he might ſafely infer, that his ma - 
jeſty had diſcovered the moſt. conſummate 
wiſdom in all the meaſures he had taken. 
- The members in the oppoſition alledged, 
that the treaty of Hanover would engage the- 
Britiſh: nation in a war for the-defence of the 
king's German dominions, contrary. to an 
expreſs 2 made in the act of limita- 
tion. hey were anſwered by Mr. Pelham, 
Who obſerved, that the true meaning and 
intent of that limitation, was not, wholly and 
for ever, to deprive his majeſty's foreign do- 
minions of any aſſiſtance from this nation 
(for ſhould that he the caſe, his majeſty. 
would, in this reſpect, be in a worſe condi- - 
tion after than before his acceſſion to the 
Britiſh throne ;) but only to reſirain the ſo- 
vereign, for the future, to engege the na- 
tion in a war for the defence of any domi- 
nions not belonging to the crown of Great- 
Britain, without the conſent of parliament :- 
that to this ſupreme court it was left to de- 
termine, whether or not ſuch a war was jult. 
and neceſſary : and that, for his own part, 
he was of opinion, that, if, in the preſent 
juncture and ſtate of affairs, his majeſty's- 
forcign dominions ſhould be attacked or in- 
ſulted,. 


\ 
* 
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ſalted, this nation ought to ſtand by and 
ſupport his majeſty againſt all his enemies 


whatſoever. © | 


- He therefore moved for an addreſs to his 
majeſty, approving the alliance he had con- 
cluded at Hanover, in order to obviate and 
diſappoint the dangerous views and conſe- 


quences of the treaty of peace between the 


* emperor and the king of Spain; and pro- 


miſing to ſupport him againſt all inſults and 
attacks that ſhould be made upon any of his 
territories, though not belonging to the 
crown of Great - Britain. The addreſs was 
accordingly voted and preſented ; and ſuch 


another was delivered by the houſe of lords 
ia a bod 


- ad bill was brought in, impowering the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury to compound 
with Mr. Richard Hampden, late treaſurer 
of the navy, for a debt he owed to tke 
crown, amounting to forty-eight thouſand 
ands. This deficiency was occaſioned 
y his engaging in the South-ſea ſcheme. 


The king recommended his petition ; and 


the houſe complied with his requeſt, in con- 
fideration of his great grand-father, the 
famous John Hampden, who made ſuch a 
noble ſtand againſt the arbitrary impoſition 
of ſhip- money in the commencement of the 
: Vor. XXXV . : E | civil 
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civil war, and fell the firſt victim in the 
glorious cauſe of liberty, OD 
It was eaſily foreſeen, at the time of im 
poſing the malt-tax upon Scotland, that the 
collection of it would be attended witk 
ſome difficulty: and it ſoon appeared that 
theſe apprebenſions were but too well found- 
ed. The exciſemen at Edinburgh, indeed, . 
were ſuffered to take an account of the ſtock 
of the malſters : but thoſe at Glaſgow were 
obliged to apply to the commiſfioners of 
exciſe for protection ands aſſiſtance, their 
lives being threatened, if they preſumed to 
viſit the houſes of the malſters. | 
The commiſſioners had recourſe to major- 
general Wade, commander in chief of the- 
forces in Scotland, who ordered captain 
Buſhel with two companies of foot to march” 
to Glaſgow, where they arrived on the twen- 
ty-fourth day of June. At their entrance into 
the town, they were met by a great mob of 
men, women, and boys, who loaded them 
with the moſt opprobrious epithets, and ſa- 
| lated them with repeated vollies of ſtones, 
exclaiming all the while, “no malt tax, 
«© no malt-tax.“ The rabble having locked 
the guard: room, and carried off the key, 
the captain was obliged to keep guard in a 
public houſe, which he” hized for the pur- 


pole. * 
About 
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77 About eleven at night, he received informa- 
tion that a great crowd of people, amount - 


* 


ing to ſeveral thouſand, had ſurrounded the 
houſe of Mr. Daniel Campbell, member of 
parliament for ' Glaſgow, and threatened to 
Plunder and raze it to the ground. This 
intelligence he immediately communicated 
to the provoſt, and offered his aſſiſtance in 


_ preventing the intended outrage. 
The provoſt replied, that the number of his 
men was too inconfiderable, and that he 


could not think employing them with 


' any regard eithe their own ſafety or that 


of the citizens, "The rabble, meeting wich 
no refiſtance, nor even the leaſt appearance 


of oppoſition, forced open the doors, broke 


into the houſe, turned out the ſervants, (he 


8105 and his lady having the day be- 
ore retired into the country) and totally de- 


| Rtroyed or carried off whatever could be 


found in the dwelling. 


After this the mob continued tolerably quiet 


till next day about four in the afternoon, 
when they began to re- aſſemble. The cap- 
tain ſuſpecting their intention, ordered the 
ſoldiers to keep near the guard-room, of 
Which he had now taken poſſeſſion; and he 
ſoon found that this was a prudent and ne- 
ceſſary precaution. In a little time the rab- 
ble began to advance againſt the ſoldiers, 
5 | i pol ex- 
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exclaiming all the way, ** drive the dogs out 


« of town: we will cut them to pieces.“ 


The officer defired them to behave civilly, 


and abſtain from violence ; for if they con- 
tinued to act in that manner, be ſhouid 
not be able to reſtrain his men from firin 
upon them. Perceiving, however, that his 
advice was diſregarded, and' that the rabble 
Mill continued to preſs forward on the fol- 
diers, ſeveral of whom ,were deſperately 
_ wounded, he ordered 
the crowd, hoping by! 
and diſperſe them, 

This expedient proving ineffeQual ; and 
the mob flill perfilting to attack the guard- 


means to frighten 


room, and repeating their vollies of ſtones 
with redoubled violence, the ſoldiers were 


tempted” to fire among them, in conſe- 
quence of which three or four were killed 
and ſeveral others wounded. The populace, 
incenſed by the death of their companions, 
began to collect all the arms that could be 
found in the place; and the captain, 


conſcious of his own inability to reſiſt ſuch - 


a numerous and enraged multitude, thought 

Pro er to retreat to Dunbarton, being pur- 
ned by the rabble to the diſtance of fix 

miles. 7 Br 

. General Wade was no ſooner informed of 

this tranſaRion, than he aſſembled a 06 


| oy 
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is men to fire over 
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body of forces, and, being — by 
Duncan Forbes, lord advocate, took poſſel. 
ſion of Glaſgow. The magiſtrates were 
apprehended and conveyed priſoners to Edin- 
burgh, where the lords. juſticiary having 
taken cognizance of the affair, them 
innocent. Some of the -rabble, however, 
were puniſhed for the riot, and four of them 
ſentenced to be ſcourged and tranſported. 
Mr. Daniel Campbell, having petitioned 
the houſe of comMons that he might be in- 
demnified for the damage he had ſuſtained 
from the mob, a bill paſſed in his favour, 
granting him a certain ſum to be raiſed by 
an impoſition of two pennies Scotch upon 
all beer and ale brewed within the city of 
Glaſgow: Nevertheleſs the malt-tax was ſo 
ſenſibly felt in Scotland, that the convention 
of the royal boroughs preſented an addreſs 
by the hands of John Campbell, member 
for Edinburgh, wherein, chough they diſa- 
vowed the conduct of the Glaſgow rioters, 
they ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt that tax 
as a heavy burthen which the country could 
not bear : and petitions of the . nature 
were delivered to the commons from diffe- 
rent Mires of that kingdom. 
On the twenty - fourth day of March, the 
king ſent a meſſage to the houſe, importing, 
| * as he had * more at heart than 
3 to 
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to ſecure to his ſubjeRs the full and free 'en+» 
joyment of their trade and navigation, and 
to prevent and fruſtrate the deſigns that had 
been formed againſt the particular intereſt of 
this nation, and the general peace of Europe, 
he had found it neceſſary, not only to aug- 
ment his maritime force, but alſo to concert 
ſuch other meaſures, as might moſt effectu- 
ally conduce to theſe deſiteable ends; and 
as theſe ſervices would require ſome extra · 
ordinary expence, his Majeſty hoped he 
ſhould be enabled, by the aſſiſtance of his 
parliament, to diſcharge the obligations he 
had already incurred, and to enter into ſuch 
other engagements as might be requiſite in 
the preſent conjuncture. This intimation 
produced a long and warm debate; but, at 
laſt, the majority complied with the de- 
mand. Beasts gu levy ic 
As this affair had not been communicated 
to the lords, though the king mentioned 
the aſſiſtance of his parliament,” ſeveral 
s were incenſed at ſuch an omiſſion. The 

earl of Strafford aſſerted, that the meſſage 


was unprecedented, and ſtruck at the an- 
cient privileges of the peers, who are the 
grand ſtanding council of the ſovereign, the 
bereditary guardians of the liberties and pro- 
perties of the people, and, next to the ſove · 
reign,the principal part of the i - and 
G1 e exe- 
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cheteſore ought to be conſulted in all mat- 
ters of publie concern. He therefore moved, 
that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his 
majeſty, deſiring to know, who advifed him 
to ſend ſuch a meſſage to the commons; with» 
out, at the ſame time, communicating it to 
the peers. 9:9 e ee bas 
This was oppoſed by lord Trevor, lately 
appointed privy-ſeal, who moved, that the 
further conſideration of the matter ought to 
be adjourned for à month. The lord Lech - 
mere repreſented, that, as the ſubje& of the 
preſent debate was of the utmoſt conſequence 
to his majeſty's ſervice, to the honour of that 
noble and illuſtrious aſſembly, to the ancient 
conſtitution of parliament, and to the proſ- 
Perity and welfare of the kingdom, it ought 
not to be poſtponed at all, much leſs ſor ſuch 
a length of time as amounted to a total omiſ- 
ſion: that it muſt be ſor the ſervice and ſup- 
port of the crown, to have, upon all occa - 
ſions, the advice of both houſes, of parlia- 
ment; and, as the meſſage in queſtion, 
- though of the higheſt importance, was only 
ſent to the commons, without being inti- 
mated to the lords, it tended to undermine 
the very foundation of the houſe of peers, 
_ and-of the ancient conſtitution of the king · 
dom -:; that the rights of the people of Eng- 
land were, in ſome meaſure, invaded, wh-n- 
ever they were deprived of the 2 
7 0 
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of that houſe of parliament, without which 
no aid could be given to the crown, nor any 
taxes laid upon the ſabjeas ; that it was the 
undoubted, inherent, and fundamental right 
of the houſe of peers, to alter and amend all 
money - bills that came from the commons; 
and though, in ſome late inſtances, the com- 
mons had diſputed this right, yet the lords 
had never failed to maintain and aſſert it: 
that, according to ancient uſage, all demands 

of ſupply from the crown, ſhould be made 
10 the houſe of peers; and therefore any 
other method of aſking money was unpar- 
liamentary, new, and dangerous to the con- 
ſtitution. | n neo 

Lord Bathurſt, who ſpoke on the ſame 

fide, obſerved, that the appellation of par- 

Jiament being given to the commons, ex- 
clufively of the lords, was certainly a new 
and unprecedented ſtile, and farfrom being 
the language of former times: that though 
the commons had, ef late, taken upon them 
to begin all money bills, yet there was a 
time, when they were ſo inconſiderable, as 
to apply to the lords for that purpoſe, and 
deſire them to provide ſor the public-ſerviee : 

that, if the lords ſuffered themſelves to.be o- 
verlooked and ne glected in this inſtance, they 

mighi come at laſt to be voted uſeleſs, as had 
formerly been the caſe; and therefore, leſt 


Se, 
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any conſequence of this kind ſhould enſue, 
he was of opinion, that proper notice ſhould 
be immediately taken of this omiſſion, in- 
- Read of delaying the confideration of it for - 
a month. X v1 
He was anſwered by the earl of Scarbo- 
rough, who ſaid, that he did not deny, that 
the peers had a right to be conſulted in all 
matters of importance, and to give their 
conſent to ' money-bills ; but in the preſent 
caſe,” it ſeemed needleſs to ſend the meſſage 
in queſtion to the houſe of lords, becauſe 
their lordſhips had actually given their con- 
ſent to the augmenting the number of ſea- 
men, in their addreſs of thanks, in which that 
augmentation was plainly infinuated : that, | 
with regard to the circumſtance of the com- | 
mons having formerly applied to the lords 
to provide money for the public ſervice, the 
Teaſon of that peculiarity was well known ; 
all the money, and indeed all the property 
of the kingdom, was, at that time, in the 
hands of the lords: but fince the reign of 
*he two laſt Henrys the caſe was very much 
altered; the commons were now poſſeſſed of 
a proportionable ſhare. both of the monied 
and the landed property: and their lordſhips 
ooght to conſider the preſent fituation of 


l nor that which had Formerly er 
we 4 After 
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Aſter theſe and ſeveral other ſpeeches the 


affair was adjourned for.a month, and at 
leagth entirely laid aſide. The buſineſs of 


the ſeſſion being finiſhed, the King came to 
the houſe of peers, and after giving his aſ- 
ſent to the bills that were ready, diſmiſſed 
the parliament on the twenty-foarth day of 


May. 


Peter, the Czar of Muſcovy, had died in 


the month of January, and his empreſs Ca- 


tharine had ſucceeded him on the Ruſſian 
throne. This princeſs had begun to aſſem- 
ble forces in the neighbourhood of Peterſ- 
burgh, and prepare. a formidable armament 


for a naval expedition, King George, ſuſ- 


pecting that her deſign was againſt Sweden, 
ſent a ſquadron. of twenty-one ſhips. of w 

into the Baltic, under the command of Sir 
Charles Wager, in order to a 


der views upon the dominions 0 


The Engliſh fleet being joined at Copen- 
hagen by a Daniſh ſquadron, overawed the 
court of Ruſſia, which immediately inter- 


mitted its military preparations, and gave 


orders for reinforcing. the garriſons, of Wi- 
bourg, Cronſlot, Revel, and Riga. The 
Britiſh admiral,  baying had an audience 
of his Swediſh majeſty, directed his cates 
towards Revel, and fent a e to 
— n- 
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Oreat- Britain to the Czarina. 

In this letter his majeſty obſerved, that he 
and his allies could not Fail to be alarmed a 
her great preparations both by ſea and land 
ma time of profound peace. He „ Ferri 
that his repeated inſtances to eſtabliſh a laſt- 
ing friendſhip with the crown of Ruſſia had 


been treated with neglect; that, while he 
was negociating in an amicable manner, and 


had not given the leaſt provocation, mea- 
ſures had been taken at her court in favour 


of the pretender: and he finally told her, 


that he had ordered his admiral to prevent 
her ſhips from coming out of her harbours, 
ſhould ſhe perſiſt in her reſolution to exe- 
cute the deſigns ſhe had formed. | 
He declared, however, that as it was his 
firm intention to live in harmony and friend- 
ſhip with Ruſſia, he heartily wiſhed that 


her majeſty, reflecting on the true inte- 


reſt of her ſubjects, would permit them to 
enjoy the bleſſings of that peace, which 
they had purchaſed at the expence of fo 
much blood and treaſure, under the condut 
of the late Czar; 'and that, rather than en- 
ter into meaſures, which muſt inevitably 
plunge Ruſſia into a. war, and involve the 


whole north in confuſion, ſhe would pleaſe 


to gire her people and all mankind con- 
| vincing 


Sronſlot with a letter from the king of 
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vincing proofs of her inclination for peace, 
and . her good diſpoſition to live in 
quiet with her neighbours. 1 2863-61 
The Czarina, in her avſwer to the king, 
expreſſed her ſurprize, that ſhe had not re- 
ceived his majeſty's letter, until his fleet was 
at anchor before Revel ; ſince it would have 
been more agreeable to the cuſtom eſtabliſh- 
ed among ſovereigns, and to the amity, 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted between her 
and the crown of Great-Britain, to expoſ- 
tulate with her on her armament, and ex- 
pect her anſwer, before he had proceeded to 
ſuch a violent and offenſive meaſure. She 
aſſured him, that nothing was farther from 
her thoughts than to diſturb: the repoſe of 
the north; that, on the contrary, all her 
care and attention was employed in its ſe- 


curity and preſervation; and that with re- 


to the pretender, it was a frivolous and 
accuſation, which had frequently been 
uſed as a pretext to cover all the unkind 
ſteps lately taken againſt the Ruſſian empire. 
Sir Charles Wager continued in his ſtation 
till October, When having received intelli- 
gence, that the Ruſſian gallies were laid up 
in their winter harbours, he ſet fail for the 
coaſt of Denmark; and thence returned to 
England in November. "_ 
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The king's attention was not wholly con- 
fined to the affairs of the North: he had al- 
ready equipped two other ſquadrons. One of 
theſe, conſilling of twelve ſhips of the line, 
and furniſhed with a body of land forces, 
was commanded by Sir John Jennings, who 
ſailed from St. Helen's on the twentieth day 
of July, enteted the Mediterranean, viſited 
the-coaſts of Spain, over-awed the court of 
Madrid; cruiſed for ſome time between Ca- 
dis and cape St. Vincent; but carefully abs 
ſtained from committing any act of hoſti- 
Ii . 0 12 ' 1 
be other, compoſed of ſeven ſhips of 
War, was commanded by rear admiral Ho- 
fier, who failed in April for the Spaniſh - 
Weſt-Indies, with orders to block up the 
lleons in the ports of that country; or, 
ould they preſume to come out, ſeize and 
bring them to England. He arrived at the 
Baſtimentos, near Porto Bello, in the be- 
ginning of June ; but, before he reached 
that place, the treaſure, amounting to twen- 
ty-fix millions of pieces of eight, had been 
unloaded and carried back to Panama, in 

conſequence of an order ſent by an advice- 
boat, which had got the ſtart of Hoſier. | 
© Theſe meafures were taken againſt Spain, 
in reſentment of the engagements, which that 
court had contrafted with the court of Vi- 
Var. XXXV. ts ah enna, 
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enna, to the prejudice of Great - Britain, 


and the deſigns formed in favour of che 


pretender, at the inſtigation of the dukes 


of Ormond and Wharton, and earl Mariſ- 


chal, who were then at Madrid; Philip 
however, abſolutely denied, that ahy ſuch. 
deſigns had been formed. He even diſ- 


miſſed from his ſervice, though with a pen- . 
ſton of three thouſand. piſtoles, the duke de 


Ripperda, who had dropped ſome expreſ- 


ſions, that ſeemed to imply ſuch an inten- 


tion. The duke, dreading the reſentmen + 
of the miniſtry, took refuge in the houſe of 
Vandermeer, the Dutch ambaſſador: but 
not thinking himſelf ſafe in that retreat, he 
fled to the houfe of colonel'Stanhope, the 
Britiſh miniſter, whoſe protection he craved 
and obtained. e | 

The houſe was immediately ſurrounded. 
by a ſtrong guard, which afterwards: broke 
into it : and dragging the duke from thence 
by force, committed him priſoner to the 
caſtle of Segovia. Colonel. Stanhope. com- 
plained of this violation of the law of na- 
tions, which the Spaniſh miniſters. endea- 


voured to excuſe. Memorials and letters 
paſſed between the two courts on the ſub- 


ject; and every thing ſeemed to portend an 
immediate rupture. The king of Spain 

purchaſed ſhips of war; began to make pre - 
| 3 Para- 
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ꝓarations ſor ſome important undertaking; 
and aſſembled an army of twenty thouſand 
men at St. Roch, on pretence of rebuilding 
the caſtle of Old Gibraltar. Mean white 
the king of Sweden and the States general 
-acceded to the treaty of Hanover; but the 
-king of Pruſſia, though his majefty's ſon- 
in-law, was detached from the alliance, by 
the, emperor, who promiſed to ſupport his 
9 to the dutchies of Bergues and 
o | a 

Such was the ſituation of affairs abroad, 
when the parliament of Great- Britain met 
on the ſeventeenth day of January.“ The 
king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, obſerv- 
ed, that as the ſudden and unaccountable 
conjunction of the emperor and the king of 
Spain gave, at firſt, great grounds of jea- 
Jouſy and apprehenſion to all the neighbour- 
ing powers of Europe, ſo the ſubſequent 
proceedings of thoſe two courts, and the 
ſecret and oſſenſive alliances formed between 
them, had laid the foundation ' of ſuch an 
exorbitant and formidable power, and 
were ſo directly levelled — he moſt va- 
Juable and darling privileges of the Britiſh 
nation, that they muſt either determine 
quietly to ſubmit to the peremptory and un- 
. ac 3 25 juſt 
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juſt demands of the king of Spain in giving 
* Gibraltar, and patiently — 40 
the emperor's uſurped and extended exerciſe 
of trade and commerce; or muſt reſolve to 
be in a condition to do themſelves juſtice, 
and to defend their undoubted rights againſt 
thoſe dangerous and pernicious engage» 
ments, contracted in defiance of all nation- 
al faith, and in violation of the moſt ſolemn 
treaties: that he had received the moſt au- 
thentic intelligence, that the placing the 
pretender upon the - throne of this kingdom 
was one of the articles of theſe ſecret en- 
gagements; and if time ſhould evince, that 
the giving up the trade of the nation to one 
power, and delivering Gibraltar and Port- 
mahon to another, was made the price of 
impoſing upon it a Popiſh pretender, what 
an indignation muſt this raiſe in the breaſt 
of every true Briton ! that theſe fatal com- 
binations were not confined to thoſe parts of 
the world alone, but had alſo extended 
themſelves into Ruſſia; and, had not the de- 
ſigns of that court againſt ſome of their 
neighbours been prevented by the ſeaſona- 
ble arrival of the Britiſh fleet in thoſe ſeas, 
a way had been opened for invading this 
kingdom, and giving a powerful affiſtance 
to any attempt that might have been made 
from other quarters ; that ſuch W * 
oa wo 
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would not ſuffer him and his allies, amon 
whom there had been and fill was the mo 
werful harmony and concord, to be idle 
IpeAuton of their own ruin, and of the de- 
_ firufion of the general liberties of Europe: 
but had excited them to take the moſt ef- 
fectual meaſures in order to prevent the 
common calamity : that, for this purpoſe, 
bis moſt Chriſtian majeſty had been at a 
great expence, the preceding year, in aug- 
menting his forces; the States-general, ſen- 
fible of the imminent danger, had not only 
 acceded to the defenſive alliance concluded 
at Hanover, but had alſo come to ſtrong 
reſolutions for an extraordinary augmenta- 
tion of their ſorces both by ſea and land; 
their example had been followed by the 
king of Sweden ; and the negociations with 
the king of Denmark were ſo far advanced 
that the allies might ſaſely depend upon the 
* concurrence of that potentate | likewiſe : 
that this ſhort view of the preſent poſture of 
affairs would, he was confident, not only 
ſecure to him the ſupport and aſſiſtance of 
bis parliament, in carrying on, in conjunc- 
tion with his allies, this great and neceſſary 
work, but would likewite juſtify the mea- 
ſures that had lately been taken, and the ex- 
pences which had already been incurred : 
that the confidence they had repoſed in him 
F 3 duting 
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_ during the laſt year, had been employed for 
the benefit of the public; and as the chief 
article of expente, had, by his equipping 
and ſending to ſea three ſquadrons, fallen 
upon the funds of the nayy, he was per- 
ſuaded the neceſſity of the ſervice, and the 
glory, advantage, and ſecprity, that had 
accrued to the natien from Noſe ſquadrons, 
would ſufficiently vindicate that circumſtance, 
as long as our friends with joy, and our 
enemies with concern, frankly acknowledge 
they had both ſeen and felt the effedts of the 
naval powers of Great Britain: that it could 
not be thought fixange, that the princes en- 
gaged in thoſe enterprizes, were very much 
iſturbed at ſeeing their deſigns detect- 
ed and defeated; that the king of Spain, 
chagrined by the many diſappointments he 
had lately ſuſtained, could no longer, diſ- 
guiſe that enmity to Britain, which, for ſome 
time paſt, he had only, waited for a favoura- 
ble opportunity openly, to declare: that he 
had ordered his minifter at this court im- 
mediately to quit the kingdom, after leav- 
ing a memorial, that fell little ſhort of a de- 
claration of war: that, in this remonftrance 
he again demanded and inſiſled upon the 
reſtitution of Gibraltar; did not deny the 
offenſive alliance he had contracted, nor his 
engagements to ſupport the Oftend com- 
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ny; made our recalling thoſe ſquadrons, 
which his conduct had obliged us to ſend to 
the Weſt-Indies and the coaſt of Spain, the 
condition of any further correſpondence be- 
tween the two crowns ; and ſuppoſing the 
- contitiuance of our fleets in the Mediterra- 

nean to be an act of hoſtility, threatened 
. - to repel them by force to the utmoſt of his 
wer: that, not content with theſe menaces, 
inſults, and infraftions of treaties, his Ca- 
tholic majeſly was now making preparations 
to attack and befiege Gibraltar; und in order 
to proſecnte that enterprize, or to cover 
another deſign, had affembled a great boc 
of troops in that neighbourhood ; but as 
the preſent ſtate and condition of the gar- 
riſon, afforded little cauſe, either to the 
Engliſh to apprehend any danger, or to 
their enemies to hope for ſucceſs in that 
undertaking, the certain and undoubted in- 
- telligence he had received, of a defign bein 
formed to attempt an invaſion of th 
' kingdoms in favour of the pretender, by an 
embarkation from the coaſt of Spain, gave 
him reaſon to believe, that, though the . 
of Gibraltar might probably be undertaken 
in order to amuſe the public, the great and 
formidable preparations, made for that pur- 
poſe, were chiefly calculated for the intend- 
ed invaſion, which, he was credibly _ 
w 2 | n E , 
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ed, had, for ſome time, been agreed to be the 
firſt ſtep and beginning of the long premedi- 
tated rupture: that theſe conſiderations 
muſt awaken in his parliament ſuch a ſenſe 
of the common and imminent danger, as 
would, he doubted not, inſpire them with a 
zeal and chearfulneſs in raiſing the ſupplies 
neceſlary for the defence of their country, 
and ſor enabling him to make good his en- 
gagements with bis allies : that he had re- 
ceived too much ſatisfaftion from the hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjeQs in their preſent enjoy- 
ment and future proſpe& of peace, eaſe, 
and proſperity, not to be ſenſibly affected 
with theſe new convulfions, and the una- 
voidable neceſſſty he found himſelf under of 
aking larger ſupplics of his people, in order 
to make ſuch an augmentation of his forces 
by ſea and land, as the preſent urgency of 
fairs | demanded : that be would order the 
proper eflimates to be laid before them, to- 
er with ſuch treaties, as he had made 
with foreign princes for the hire of their 
troops; and as the expence, which he was 
laſi year, in a particular manner, impower- 
ed to make, had amounted to no inconſidera- 
ble ſam, and the public utility might again 
require the like ſervices to be performed, he 
hoped they would repoſe in kim the ſame 
truſt-and confidence: that it was with . ö 
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ſore he ſaw the time ſo near approaching, 


when ſo conſiderable an addition would 
made to the ſinking fund; he begged they 


would let all, who wiſhed well to the 


and quiet of his government, have the ſatis- 
faction to obſerve, that the preſent necefi- 
ties ſhould make no interruption in the pro- 

reſs of that defirable work, of gradually 
Siſchargin the national debt; and he 
therefore Lana they would make a pro- 
viſion for the iqmediate application of the 
produce of the Fun fund to the uſes for 
which it was ſo wiſely contrived, and to 
which it ſtood appropriated: that he had no 
thoughts of making new acquiſitions to any 
part of his dominions, his whole care and 


concern had been to preſerve and maintain 


the undoubted rights and privileges of his 
ople, and therefore all his meaſures had 
een preventive and deſenſive: but ſuch en- 
deavours being now rendered abortive, vi- 


gourous reſolutions and a prompt execution 
could alone put an effectual end to the dan- 


gers that ſurrounded them: however diffi- 
cult and deſperate the enterprizes formed 


 againft them might appear, their being aſ- 


ſured, that they were really projected, would, 


he was perſuaded, be ſuficient to induce 


them to put themſelves in a condition to re- 


| fiſt and defeat ſuch daring attempts: ry: 
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if preſerving a due balance of power in En- 


rope; if defending the poſſeſſions of the 


crown of Great. Btitain, of infinite advan- 
tage to her trade and commerce againſt dan- 
gerous and unlawful encroachments; and if 
the preſent eftabliſhment, the religion, li- 
berties, and properties of a Proteſtant peo- 
ple, were any longer confiderations worthy 
the care and attention of a Britiſh parlia- 
ment, he needed ſay no more to incite his 
loyal and faithful houſes of parliament to 
exert themſelves in defence of all that was 


* 


dear and valuable to them. 8 
Both houſes preſented addreſſes of thanks, 
in which they expreſſed the higheſt reſent- 
ment at the inſolent defigns of his majeſty's 
enemies, and the moſt entire approbeces of 
the meaſeres he had taken in order to defeat 


and diſappoint them. The commons voted 


twenty thouſand ſeamen, and twenty-ſix 
2 three hundred and eighty- three 
men for the land ſervice; and to defray the 
expence of theſe armaments, a tax of four 
| ſhillings in the pound was granted. 
The warmeſt debate, during this ſeſſion, 
happened in the houſe of how concernin 
the letters and memorials between the minif. 


ters of Great-Britain, France, and Spain, and 


the papers relating to the treaty of Hano- 


ver. When theſe papers were peruſed 'by 


the houſe, the lord Bathurſt obſerved, "oo 


' States-genefal had acted with remarkable 
caution and circumſpeRion in this whole af- 
fair: that they had not fully and entirely 
acceded to the treaty of Haider, ſince 
rhey had formally and expreſsly excuſed 
themſelves from the ** general guaranty of 
the treaties of Weſtphalia and Oliva, in 
«which, they ſaid, they were never en- 
« paged ;” and as to the buſineſs of Thorp, 
they had only promiſed to employ their 
friendly. offices for obtaining reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction; fo that they had acceded only on 
account of the fifth and ſixth articles of the 


treaty of Munſter for preſerving and maintain- 


ing their rights with reſpe& to commerce; 
whereas, by the treaty of Hanover, Great- 
Britain and France ftood engaged to gua- 
ranty to the Dutch, not boy the fiſth and 
f1xth articles of the peace of Weſtphalia, 
but likewiſe the barrier treaty, and the 
treaty of Oliva, in favour cf the Proteſ- 
rants of Germany: that, in effect, the 
Dutch having engaged themſelves to no- 
thing, what they had done did not deſerve 
the name of accciſion ; the rather becauſe 
| they had made it an expreſs condition, that 
their act of acceſſion ſhould be approved and 
ratified by the king of Great B-icalh, the 
moſt Chriſtian king, and the king of Pruſſia : 
that, though this laſt potentate was one of 


the 
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the principal contractors in the treaty. of 
Hanover; yet as no mention had been made 
of him, he could not tell what to ſay to 
that particular; that his miniſter,” it ſeemed, _ 
had refuſed ſigning the act of acceſſion, 
probably on account of the Dutch excuſing 
themſelves from the general guaranty ;_ but, 
let his reaſons for receding from his engage- 
ments be what they would, his example 
might be of dangerous conſequence; for, by 
a letter from the duke de Burnonville, the 
Spaniſh miniſter at Vienna, it appeared, 
that the Imperial court was not without 
hopes, that France might thereby think 
berſelf diſengaged from the Hanover alli- 

ance ; in which event Great-Britain alone 
muſt bear the burden of an expenſive war 
againſt two of the greateſt potentates of 
ds, 6 that the Dutch receiving far great- 
er advantages than Great-Britain, from the 
Eaft-India trade, and conſequently being 
more concerned then her in the ſuppreſſion 
of the Oſlend company, they ought, atleaſt, 
to bear an equal ſhare with her in the ex- 
pence of the war, and guaranty to her the 
poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, in the ſame manner as 
the Engliſh guarantied to them their barrier : 
that, after all, he did not ſee any juſt reaſon 
for a rupture with Spain: that the duke de 
Ripperda, indeed, might have dropped 
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ſome indecent and indiſcreet expreſſions; but 
he was known to be a paſſionate man, and 
princes had a right to diſavowy the indiſcre- 
tions of their miniſters, which the king of 
Spain had done in a moſt folemn manger, 
with relation to Ripperda : that it was uni- 
verſally acknowledged, that violent miniſters 
had done many unaccountable things ; and if 
their idle talk and fooliſh expreſſions were a 
juſt foundation for war, nations would never 
at peace: that, for ſome time paſt, the 
emperor had been treated very cavalierly by 
ſome perſons in this kingdom ; and that, in 
the memorial, which the us de Pozzo- 
bueno left behind him at his departure, it 
Was firongly infinuated, that the violent 
fate, to which affairs were now reduced, 
was owing to the minifters of England: 
2 78 _ S 160 
made of a poſitive prom in en 
the king of 1 for the A Alenten 
of Gibraltar: that this, he apprehended, 
could not be ſaid without any foundation; 
and therefore it would be highly neceſſary to 
inquire, whether, in reality, ſuch a pro- 
miſe had ever een made; and whether any 
thing of that kind had been mentioned in 
the treaty concluded at Madrid : that, let 
that matter ſtand as it would, all poſſible 
methods of amicable accomodation ought, in 
Vor. XXXV. 8 his 
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his opinion, to be tried, before they engag - 
ed in a war, which, in their preſent circum- 
ſtances, might be attended with very dan- 

erous conſequences : that the nation was 
oaded with a debt of above fifty milliens 
ſterling ; and though they had been told of 
a 2 fund — to the gradual diſ- 
charge of that heavy burden, yet it was more 
to be wiſhed than expected, that the opera- 
tion of that wiſe expedient ſhould not ſuffer 
any interruption by the exigencies inſepara- 
ble from a war: that one of the ableſt mathe- 
maticians in the kingdom had foretold, 
that, 1! ever England raiſed above five mil- 
lions in a year, it would infalliby be exhauſt- 
ed and ruined in a few years; but if, at this 
juncture, they ſhould engage in a war, and 
not meddle with the ſinking fund, accord- 
ing to the ſcheme propoſed by the miniſters, 
they muſt be obliged to raiſe, at leaſt, ſeven 
millions a year upon the people of England, 
the ns ne of which was equally ebvi- 
us and alarming to any one, whe admitted 
the principle of that great mathematician : 
that, in ſome of the papers laid before the 
houſe, mention had been made of great ſums 
of woney diſtributed in divers places, in order 
e bring ſome meaſures to bear: that, for his 
art, he had touched neither Spaniſh nor 
+" -:ih gold; he was neither a Spaniard nor 
| * . - 
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as long, as he had the honour to ſet in 


that -houſe, he would ſpeak and act for o 
of his coyntry : that therefore he woul 


m up all he had faid, with earneſtly de- 


Kring their lordſhips ſeriouſſy te confider the 


matter before them, which was of the laſt 


conſequence to the nation.“ What,” ſaid 


he, can we get by a war, if it be ſucceſs- 


« ful? I will ſay it in one word, Nothing. 


% What can we loſe, if it be unproſperous ? 
20 * — ſay it in one word, in a ſyllable, 
( * £7 q 


© This ſpeech was anſwered by lord Town- 


fend, who ſaid, that, as the treaty of Ha- 
nover was purely defenſive, it had made no 


' alteration in the treaties ſubſiſting before, ei- 


ther between the contracting parties, or o- 


ther ſtates and princes : that the ſole aim 
and intention of that alliance, was a recipro- 
cal guaranty, for maintaining the dominions 


and countries, both in Europe and the In- 


dies, of Which each of the allies were actu- 


+ 


ally poſſeſſed, at the time of ſigning the 


- treaty : that, of conſequence, by acceding 
to this alliance, the crowns of Great-Britain 
and France became guarantees of the fifth 


and fixth articles of the treaty of Munſter, 


by which the Dutch were entitled to exclu- 


* 
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Eaft-Indies ; hut this was recipre- 
cal between. Great-Britain and the States- 
General, fince, by the treaty of 1677, Spain 
had granted to England, the ſame rights and 
privileges, which + 4 Dutch enjoyed by the 

fifth and ſixth articles of the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia: that, therefore, the ſuppreſſing of 
the Oſtend — which manifeſtly in · 
vaded thoſe excluſive rights and privileges, 
Was become a common cauſe between the 
Engliſh and the Dutch: that the concern of 
the former in that affair, was almoſt equal 
to that of the latter, fince the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India trade brought about three hundred 
thouſand pounds a year into the cuſtoms ; 
and as this was of the general mort - 
Fly ey ns pen re 

olt, would be deprived 
of that ſum 22 : that, by former trea- 

ties, Great-Britain was, guaranty to the 
Dutch for their barrier an the Netherlands, as, 
reciprocally, by the ſame treaties, the Dutch 
were guarantees for the Proteſtant ſacceſſion ; 
ſo that, in theſe reſpects, the two. nations 
were exactly upon a footing : that, indeed, 
by their act of acceſſion to the treaty of Ha- 
nover, the States-General had N 
themſelves from the general guaranty of the 
_creatics of Weſtphalia and Oliva, to which 
. ey never pod engaged; but _ 
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theleſs, by the ſame act, they bound them - 
ſelves. ro employ, jointly with Great-Britain 
and France, their friendly offices for obtain- 

ing a reaſonable ſatisfaction and reparation 


with regard to the infractions which might 


have been commicted in the treaty of Olivaz 
which was as much as the contracting pow» 
ers had undertaken to perform, by firſt 
ſecret article of the treaty of Hanover, and 
was, indeed, as little as the Proteſtant po- 
tentates could do, in confideration of the ſe- 
verities lately exerciſed againſt the Proteſtants 
of Thorn: that, with reſpect to the idle 
d indiſcreet expreſſions of the duke de 
ipperda, they were not alledged as a juſt 
foundation for a rupture with Spain, but 
only as ſtrong and corroborating indications 
of an offenſive alliance between that prince 
and the emperor, of which there were, from 
other circumſtances, ſuch convincing proofs, 
as left no room to doubt of its reality: that, 
with regard to the ſecret article of that alli - 
ance, in favour of the pretender, his ma- 
Jeſty had received, from ſeveral parts, ſach 
ative and concurring informations, that, 
if the public ſafety permitted him to lay 
thoſe advices before the houſe, they would 
no more queſtion the certainty of ſuch an ar- 
ticle, than if they had been prefent at the 
figning of it; but he hoped that illuſtrious 
"WY aſſem- 
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aſſembly would not think any of his majeſty's 


6 


ſervants, who had the honour to fit among 


them, ſo audacious as to tell them downright 
untruths, or to preſume to impoſe upon their 
lordſhips, by alledging facts of fo great im- 


Portange, without ſufficient vouchers: that, 
as to the other ſecret article of the offenſive 


alliance, relating to the ſupport of the Oſtend 
company, and the reſtitution of Gibraltar, 


the king of Spain and his minifters were ſo 


far ſrom denying it, that, on the con- 
trary, they did not ſcruple publickly to a- 
vow and juftify it: that, therefore, his 


majeſty could not, in prudence, omit to take 


early and proper meaſures to oppoſe an alli- 


| uticeſodirefly levelled againſt his crown and 


dignity, and ſo invaſive of the + moſt valua- - 
ble rights and privileges acquired to his ſub- 
jects, by the moſt ſolemn treaties : that, at 
che ' ſame time, notwithſtanding theſe high 
rovocations, his majefty ſhewed his incli- 
nation and diſpoſition to an amicable accom-- 
modation ; and, with this view, it was inti- 
mated ro the courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
that, if the emperor would remove the Oſtend 
company to Trieſte, or any other place in 
his dominjons, which did not ſormerly be- 
long to the Spaniſh monarchy, Great Britain 
would quietly acquieſce ; but, inſtead of a- 
greeing to this propoſal, thoſe two courts 
| i [44S TY not 
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not only ſeemed reſolved to ſupport the 
Oftend trade, but Spain, in the memorial 
e by the marquis de Pozzobyeno, 

aliſted on the ſpeedy reſtitution of Gibraltar, 
by virtue of a . pretended promiſe, that no 
Where exiſted : and that, from all theſe cir- 
cumſtantes, he hoped it would evidently ap- 
pear, that his majeſty was under an abſolute 
neceſſity of adopting the vigorous reſolu- 
tions, which he had already embraced. 
After theſe and ſeveral other ſpeeches, their 
lordſhips reſolved, that the meaſures, which 
his majefly had thought fit to take, were ho - 
nourable, juſt, and neceſſary, for prevent- 
ing the execution of the dangerous engage- 
ments entered into in favour of the pretend- 
er; for preſerving the dominions belonging 
to the crown of Great-Britain by ſolemn 
treaties, particularly of Gibraltar and the 
illand of Minorca; and for maintaining to 
his people their moſt valuable rights and pri- 
vileges of commerce, and the peace and tran- 
- quillity of Europe. Several lords entered 
a @ proteſt againſt this re ſolution. 
The oppoſition, in the lower houſe, con- 
ſiſted chiefly in making motions for addreſſes 
on ſeveral ſubjects: one, for a copy of the 
memorial preſented by Mr. Poyntz to the 
king of Sweden, and for the ſecret offenſive 
article between the courts of Vienna and 
* * Madrid; 
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Madrid; another, for the declaration, let- 
ters, and engagements relating to the reſli- 
tution of Gibraltar, for which the court of 
Spain pretended a poſitive promiſe had been 
* N a third, for copies of ſuch memorials 
and repreſentations'to his majeſty, as had in- 
duced him, in the courſe of the preceding 
year, to ſend a ſquadron into the Baltic ; a 
fourth, for an account of the diſtribution of 
one hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds 
charged, in the Rate of the money granted 
for the ſervice of the laſt year, in general 
terms, as iſſued out for other engagements 
and expences, over and above ſuch as were 
- ſpecified, But all theſe motions were reject- 
ed by the majority ; and the houſe concur- 
red in an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, 
in which they approved of the ſteps he had 
already taken, and promiſed to ſupport him 
in all ſuch other meaſures, as he ſhould find 
neceſſary for preventing a rupture, and for. 
promoting the honour and advantage of the 
nation. a . 

It was not only by the anti-courtiers of 
England, that the king's ſpeech was criti- 
ciſed and cenſured ; it was canvaſſed with 
equal, or rather with greater ſeverity, by 
his enemies in other places. The court or 
Vienna was ſo incenſed at ſome expreſſions, 
which his majeſty had uſed, that Mr. 
| a | Palms; 
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Palms, the Imperial reſident at London, 
was ordered to preſent a warm memorial to 
the king, and afterwards to publiſh it to the 
whole nation, as an appeal to the people 
from their ſovereign. In this daring remon- 
Atrance, the king was charged with having 
declared, from the throne, as certain 7 
zundoubted fats, many things, which were 
either wrefled, miſrepreſented, or void of all 
foundation, e No 
The memorialiſt affirmed, that the treaty 
of Vienna was built on the quadruple alli- 
ance, and therefore, could not, with any 
Mew of reaſon, give umbrage to the king or 
people of Great-Britain : that the treaty of 
commerce was calculated to promote the 
mutual and lawful advantages of both par- 
ties, agreeably to the law of nations, and, 
in no reſpe&, prejudicial to the Britiſh na- 
tion: that there was no offenfive alliance 
concluded between the two crowns : and, 
that the ſuppoſed article, relating to the pre- 
tender, was a downright fafhood. He ſaid, 
that the hoſtilities notoriouſly committed in 
the Weſt-Indies and elſewhere, againſt the 
king of Spain, in violation of treaties, ſeem- 
ed to fprniſh a very juſt pretence for that 
riace's undertaking the fiege of Gibraltar; 
but, with regard to the inſinuation, as if his 
maſter had agreed to aſüſt him, it * 
: | utely 
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turning a memorial into a libe 
ceeding that filled them with the utmoſt ab- 


ow. ' 
N 


lutely without the leaſt. foundation, the em- 
ror having made no other engagements 
with the king of Spain, than what were | pt 
cificd in the treaty communicated to the k "Sg 
of Great-Britain, Finally, he demanded, 
in the name of his Imperial majcity, ſuitable 
reparation for the injury his honour had ſuſ- 
llained from ſuch groundleſs imputations. 
The whole nation, as might naturally be 
ed, were highly es 
lent memorial. The two houſes of parlia- 
ment joined in an addreſs, expreſſing their 
indignation at the arrogance of Mr. Palms, 


and aſſuring his majeſty, that this audacious 


manner of appealing to his poopie, and 


was a pro- 


horrence and deteſlation. The endea- 
% youring,” ſaid they in their addreſs, ** to 


jnſtill into the minds of any of your ma- 


« jeſty's faithful ſubjects, the leaft diſtruſt 
« or diffidence of your majeſty's moſt ſacred 


„ royal word, or to make a diſtinction be- 


«© tween your majeſty and your people, 1s 
an attempt as vain, as it is preſumptuous. 
«+ If time has not effaced the memory of 


„ the glorious 'expioits, confeſſed to have 
been performed by Britons, in ſupport'of 


* the emperor, gratitude, eſteem, and affec - 


tion for this nation, will be beſt manifeſted 


ed at this inſo- 


. "Growot 1 3g 
„ by doing honour to the king, whom 
* the people honour, and juſtice to the peo- 
4% ple, whoſe rights and privileges the beſt _ 
«of kings is now defending againſt the in- 
«« yahons and incroachments that have been 
«© made upon them.” 

At the 2 time the Imperial reſident was 
ordered forthwith to depart the kingdom. 
Virulent declarations were preſented by the 
miniſters of the emperor and the kings of 
Great Britain and France to the diet of the 
empire at Ratiſbon ; and ſuch perſonal re- 
flections retorted between theſe potentates, 
that all hopes of reconciliation vaniſhed, 

. King George, in order to fortify himſelf 
againſt the impending ſtorm, entered into 
more ſtrict engagements with the French 
king. He prevailed on the king of Sweden 
to accede to the treaty of Hanover; to fur- 
niſh, as a member of that alliance, a body 
of five thouſand men ; and to hold in rea- 
dineſs an additional body of ten thouſand 
troops, in conſideration of a ſubſidy of fifty 
thouſand pounds for three years, to be re- 
mitted in half yearly payments. He con- 
cluded a freſh treaty with the king of Den- 
mark, who undertook to provide twenty - 
four thouſand auxiliaries, on account of à 
ſubſidy of three hundred and fifty thouſand 
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 rix-dollars foy four years,, to be paid by ther 
King of France. Tae Py 
he proportions of troops to be ſent into 
the geld, caſe of a rupture, were aſcer . 
tained and determined. His Britannic ma- 
jeſty engaged for four and twenty thouſand 
men, and a ſtrong fleet to be ſent into the 
Baltic. He made a convention with th 
prince of Heſſe - Caſſel, who promiſed to fur - 
niſh eight thouſand infantry and four thou- 
ſand cavalry, in conſideration of ſeventy- 
five thouſand pounds to be paid by Great- 
Britain immediately towards levying and e- 
quipping theſe forces, and fifty thouſand 
pounds more in caſe they ſhould be required,- 
| Pefides their pay and fubſiſtance. _ 
For the ſupport of theſe expenſive trea- 
ties, Mr. Scroope, ſecretary to the treaſury, 
moved, in the houſe of commons, that, n 
the malt tax bill, they ſhould inſert a clauſe 
of appropriation, empowering the king to 


apply ſuch ſums as ſhould be neceſſary for de- 


fraying the expences and engagements, which 
bad — or ſhould be — before the 


twenty-fifth day of December next, in con- 
certing ſuch meaſures as he ſhould think moſt 
conducive to the ſecurity of trade and 
navigation, and reſtoring the peace of 
Europe, 


The 
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This motion was productive of a violent 

debate, It was alledged on the one hand, that 

his majeſty was ſo unwilling to put his ſub- 
jects to any extraordinary expence, that he 
had aſked no more ſupplies in this ſeſſion 
that what he Judged neceffary for the ſer- 
vice of the year; but, in the preſent poſ- 
ture of affairs, ſome unforeſeen accidents. 
might require a further expence, for which 
no eſtimate could now be made, becauſe 
ſome treaties, which his majeſty had thought 
fit to conclude, were not yet fully complet- 
ed: that therefore they ought to enable him 
to anſwer ſuch contingencies : that the 

houſe had frequently repoſed in him ſuch a' 

confidence, which he had never abuled : 

and that what was now demanded, was li- 

mited to a very ſhort time. 

It was urged on the other hand, that the 
alking and granting ſupplies without an eſti- 

mate was unparhamentary : that ſuch a 

clauſe, as was now propoſed, was inconfif- 

tent with that part of the bill, which for- 
bade iſſuing the ſupplies granted to any 
other purpoſes than thoſe ſpecified, and ren- 
dered ineffectual that appropriation of the 
public money, which the wiſdom of all 
parliaments thought a neceſſary ſecurity 
againſt miſapplication : that this embezzle- 
ment was the more to be feared, as no pro- 
Vor. XXXV. H vihoa 
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viſlon was made to call any 77 to ac. 


count ſor the money that ſhou diſpoſed 
of by virtue of this clauſe: that the parlia- 
ment had already granted vaſt ſums, Which 
appeared ſufficient: to anſwer any cccaſions, 
as far as their preſent views could extend; 
and, if there ſhould happen any unexpected 
emergency, which might demand a farther. 
ſopply, that might be provided in the uſual 
manner, when neceſſity required : that this 
might be done with leſs inconvenience, and: 
with leſs danger of, miſapplication, than by. 
ſuch a delegation of an almoſt diftatorial . 
wer to the miniflry : that this parliament” 
ad already given ſo many inſtances of their: 
zeal and affection for his majeſty, that there 
could be no room to doubt of their readi- 
neſs to make good whatever he ſhould ex- 
pend in concerting ſuch. meaſutes, as he 
ſhould' think moſt conducive to the intereſt: 
and advantage of his people: that ſuch an 
unlimited and abſolute - power, ,-as., this: 
clauſe conferred, ought never to be given in 
a free government, but in caſes of abſolute, 
neceſſity, when the very being of the ſtate 
Was in danger: that the repoſing a conſi- 
dence in the crown. in the ditpoſition of 
ſuch immenſe ſums of money, as, by the 
advice of profuſe miniſters may be ſquander- 
ed away, might be attended with great preju- 
| * dice 


dice to the property of the ſubjeR, and great 
danger to the conſtitution, which could not be 
as. but by a ftri adherence to thoſe 
eſſential and parliamentary forms of grant- 
ing ſupplies upon eſtimates, and of appro. 
lating theſe ſupplies to purpoſes and occa- 
ons publickly avowed and judged neceſſary ; 


l 
thod would, by degrees, render parlia- 
ments altogether uſeleſs : that the prece- 
-dents alledged to juſtify the clauſe, were 
far from being pertinent and ſatis factory; 
- and, if they were, ought not to be follow- 
ed : that clauſes of the ſame nature might 
become ſo frequent, as in time to lodge in 

the crown and the minifters an abſolute and 
uncontroulable power of raiſing money upon 


. the people, which by the conftitution is, 
and wit 


| ſafety can only be, lodged in the 
whole legiſlature. Notwithfanding theſe 
objections, the motion was carried, and the 
bill paſſed through the upper houſe, though 
not without a Vigourous oppoſition. 
Next day, Sir William Young moved, 


that towards the ſupply granted to the king, 


_ the, ſum of three hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand pounds, ſhould be raiſed by loans 
on -exchequer bills, to be charged on the 
ſurplus of the duties on coal and culm, 
oj on H.2 which 
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that the departing from this excellent ne- 
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which was reſerved for the parliament's dif- 
r e 3 
R This motion was ffrenuouſly oppoſed. by 
Mr. Pulteney and Sir Joſeph Jekyll, who 
repreſented, that, by ſeveral votes and ads 
of parliament, all the exeedings or ſur- 
155 of public funds were to be applied 
owards diſcharging the public debts or en- 
creaſing the ſinkjng fund: that this diſpo- 
fition could not be altered without wounding 
public credit, which was already extremely 
low, fince the taking off any part of the mort- 
age could not but weaken the ſecurity of 
the debt: that it was ſomewhat flrange, 
that ſuch a motion ſhould be made by thoſe 
very perſons who had the honour of being 
in the adminiſtration, and who could not 
have forgot, what his majeſty had ſo ſtrongly 
recommended from the throne at the open- 
ing of the ſeſſion, ** that the produce of the 
«« ſinking fund might be immediately appli- 


ed to the uſes, for which it was ſo wifely 


«© contrived, and to which it ſtood at pre- 
« ſent appropriated :” and finally that this 
motion was fill the more ſurprizing after the 
large and unlimited power, which the par- 
liament had ſo lately conſerred upon his ma- 
ty rr rd 2 0 

N It was anſwered in general, that the ſur- 


plus of the duty on coals could not be- con- 


ſidereq 
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 fkidered as a part of the ſinking fund, fincg 
it had never been appropriated, but was te- 
ſerved for the diſpoſal of the parliament, 
This reaſon was deemed ſatisfaQtory ; and 
the motion was accordingly carried without 
any farther oppoſition. 

On the fifteenth day of May the kiog put 
an end to the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, in 
which he thanked the parliament for the 
zeal, liberality and diſpatch, with which 
they had furniſhed the neceſſary ſupplies; 
and acquainted them that the ſiege of Gi- 
braltar was actually begun. The trenches 
were opened before this fortreſs on the ele- 
venth day of February, by the Conde de 
las Torres, at the head of twenty-thouſand 
men. 

The place was well provided for a de- 
fence ; and the old earl of Portmore, the 
 governour, embarked with a reinforcement 
from England, under convoy of a fleet com- 
manded by Sir Charles Wager, He arrived 
at Gibraltar in the beginning of April, 
where he. landed the troops, with a great 
quantity of ammunition, warlike ftores, 
and twenty- four pieces of cannon. At the 
ſame time five hundred men arrived from 
Minorca ; ſo that the garriſon amounted to 
fix thouſand, who were plentiſully ſupplicg 
With ſreſh proviſions from the coaſt of Bar- 

ke 1825 H 3 bary, 
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bary, and fer all the efforts of the befiegers 
at dehance, _ 1 
The States- general, being apprehenſive 
of an attempt upon their barrier in the Ne- 
therlands, defired the king to hold in rea- 
dineſs, in caſe of neceſſity, the ten thou- 
ſand auxiliaries ſtipulated in the treaty, 
They were immediately prepared for embar- 
kation; and the forces of Great Britain 
were augmented with thirty new-raiſed com- 

panies. Sir john Norris ſet ſail with a 

werful fleet for the Baltic, where he was 
Joined by a Daniſh ſquadron ; but the Czari- 
ha dying on the ſeventeenth day of May, 
the court of Peterſburgh thought proper to 
lay afide their armamest. 

As the treaty of Hanover, was merely de- 
fenſive, -it did not deprive the powers, who 
had-engaged in it, of the liberty of uſing 
their utmoſt endeavours in order to effect an 
.amicable accommodation. Accordingly, the 
king of France undertook this friendly of- 
fice, which was conducted by the duke of 
Richlieu, his ambaſſador at Vienna. Plans 
and counter-plans of pacification were pro- 

poſed by the emperor and the king of Spain 
on the one hand, and the members of the 
' Hanover alliance on the other. 3 

At length all parties agreed to twelve pre- 
Uiminary articles, which were ſigned in May 

| | "Ts 
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at Paris by the miniſters of the alhes, aud 
afterwards at Vienna by the Imperial and 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors. They imported in 
ſubſtance, that hoſtilities ſhould immediate- - 
ly: ceaſe: that the ſeveral powers ſhould 
continue in the full enjoyment of all rights 
and poſſeſſions ſecured to them by former 
treaties: and that a. congreſs ſhould be 
opened in four months at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
for adjuſting all differences, and eſtabliſhing 
the peace of Europe, | 

This congreſs was afterwards transferred 
to Soiſſons for the conveniency of the 
French miniſters, whoſe preſence was neceſ- 
ſary at court. The fiege of Gibraltar was 
raiſed after it had laſted four months, dur- 
ing which, about one half of the Spaniſh ar- 
my was deſtroyed by flaughter or fickneſs ; 
while the Joſs of the garriſon did amount 
to four hundred men. The court of Madrid, 
however, ſtarted ſome new difficulties, and for 
ſome time refuſed to conſent to the reſtitu- 

tion of the prince Frederic, the Engliſh 
South-ſea ſhip, which had been detained at 
Ja Vera Cruz, in the Weſt-Indies ; ſo that 
Sir Charles Wager continued to cruize on 
the coalt of Spain after the raiſing the ſiege 
of Gibraltar, But theſe obſtructions were re- 
moved in the ſequel. | 1 
; | 9. 
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bary, and fer all the efforts of the befiegers 
at dehance. a" py 
The States-general, being apprehenſive 
of an attempt upon their barrier in the Ne- 
_ -therlands, defired the king to hold in rea- 
dineſs, in caſe of neceflity, the ten thou- 
ſand auxiliaries ſtipulated in the treaty. 
They wete immediately prepared for embar- 
kation; and, the forces of Great Britain 
were augmented with thirty new-raiſed com- 
panies. Sir John Norris ſet ſail with a 
werful fleet for the Baltic, where he was 
Joined by a Daniſh ſquadron ; but the Czari- 
na dying on the ſeventeenth day of May, 
the court of Peterſburgh thought proper to 
lay aſide their armament. 
As the treaty of Hanover, was merely de- 
fenſive, it did not deprive the powers, who 
had-engaged in it, of the liberty of uſing 
their utmoſt endeavours in order to effect an 
amicable accommodation. Accordingly, the 
king of France undertook this friendly of- 
fice, which was conducted by the duke of 
Richlieu, his ambaſſador at Vienna. Plans 
and counter-plans of pacification were pro- 
| poſed by the emperor and the king of Spain 
on the one hand, and the members of the 
Hanover alliance on the other. | 
At length all parties agreed to twelve pre- 
Iiminaty articles, which were ſigned in May 
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at Paris by the miniſters of the alles, aud 
afterwards at Vienna by the Imperial and 
Spaniſh, ambaſſadors. They imported in 
ſubſtance, that hoſtilities ſhould immediate- - 
ly ceaſe: that the ſeveral powers ſhould , 
continue in the full enjoyment of all rights 
and poſſeſſions ſecured to them by former 
treaties: and that a congreſs ſhould be 
opened in four months at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
for adjuſting all differences, and eſtabliſhing 
the peace of Europe. | 
This congreſs was afterwards transferred 
to Soiſſons for the conveniency of the 
French minifters, whoſe preſence was neceſ- 
fary at court. The fiege of Gibraltar was 
raiſed after it had laſted four months, dur- 
ing which, aboutone half of the Spaniſh ar- 
my was deſtroyed by ſlaughter or fickneſs ; 
while the Joh of the garriſon did amount 
*to four hundred men. The court of Madrid, 
however, ſtarted ſome new difficulties, and for 
ſome time refuſed to conſent to the reſtitu- 
tion of the prince Frederic, the Evghh 
South-ſea ſhip, which had been detained at 
Ja Vera Cruz, in the Weſt. Indies; ſo that 
Sir Charles Wager continued to cruize on 
the coaſt of Spain after the raiſing the ſiege 
of Gibraltar, But theſe obſtructions were re- 
moved in the ſequel. A 
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As king George had not viſited his German 
domimons for upwards of two years,” he 
reſolved to embrace. the preſent opportunity 
of enjoying that pleaſure, and performing 
what - he conceived te be his indiſpenſable 
duty. Accordingly, having appointed a re- 
gency, he embarked -at Greenwich on the 
_ tiird. day of June, and landing in Holland 
on the ſeventh, ſet ont on his journey to 
Hanover. On the ninth he arrived at Delden 
between ten and eleven at night, and ſeem- 
ingly in perfect health. _ _ 
After eating a hearty ſupper and enjoying 
a good night's reſt, he reſumed his journey 
about four in the morning. Between eight 
and nine he ordered the coach to flop, and 
perceiving one of his hands to hang mo- 
tionleſs, ſaid, ** ] cannot move this hand. * 
Mr. Fabrice, who attended him in the 
coach, rubbed it carefully, but without 
producing any good effect. He therefore 
called the ſurgeon, who ſollowed on horſe- 
back, and who began to rub it with ſpirits. 
In the mean time, the king's eyes began to 
fare, his mouth to be djfiorted, aud hig 
tongue to ſwell, ſo that he was deprived of 
rhe "faculty of ſpzech. He was inltantly 
- ſeized with a fit of the palſy ; ; and though 
recovered a little by opening a vein, he ſoon 
alter became lethargic, and was conveyed in 
| | A 
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Aste of inſenſibility to Oſnaburg, where he 

expired. on Sunday the eleventh day of June, 

In the fixty-eighth year of his age, and in 
-the thirteenth of his reign.” 

Such was the ſudden, though not prema- 

- ture, death of George the firſt, who, in the 

principal circumſtances of his life, may be 

Juſtly conſidered as the moſt fortunate prince 

either of the laſt or the preſent century. 

This good fortune, which is frequently the 

reward of virtue, and as frequently the ef- 

ect of prudence, attended him as well be- 

/ ſore as after his accefſion to the crown of 

 Great-Britain, , The eftabliſhment of the 

_ eleQoral dignity in bis family, was a work, 

which, thoggh begun by his father, was re- 

| ſerved for him finally to accompliſh. A large 

_ acceſſion of territory fell to himby his ſucceed- 

ing to the dukedom of Zell, by whieh he be- 

came one of the greateſt princes of Germa- 

ny. The datchizs of Bremen and Verden 

and the biſhopric of Oſnaburg conſiderably 

ſtrengthened his intereſt in the empire, and 

gave an additional weight ro the Preteſtant 
cauſe, | 7 

But his good fortune appeared in nothin 

more remar able, than in the removal of thoſe 

ſeemingly invincible obſtacles, which clogg- 

| ed his acceſſion to the throne of theſe king- 

Jom, and threatened him with the -dep#i- 

| ig | yation 


ancidents fo ſeaſonable and fi 
nate, that, while they contributed to the 


ed no other claim to it than his known good” 
| ne 
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vation of that dignity, after he had- obtained 
it, The diſappointment of the defigns 


formed by queen Anne and her miniſtry in 
favour of the Pretender, by the unexpeRed 
deceaſe of that princeſs ; the extinction of 


the rebellion in 1715, and the miſcarriage 


of the invaſion; which was attempted about 
four years after; the death of Lewis the 


fourtzenth of .France, and that of Charles 


the twelſth of Sweden, the reſentment of both 
which princes he had undeſervedly incurred 


by his ſteady adherence te the liberties of Eu- 


rope: theſe, and many other circumſtances, 


which occur in the hiftory of his reign, were 
| ularly fortu- 


eaſe and ſecurity of the king, and to the 


general intereſt and welfare of Chriſtendom, 
they ſeem, at the ſame time, to beſpeak the 
interpoſition of a ſuperior Providence. 


He had given a proof of his talents for 


government before he exerciſed them in this 


Kingdom. Naturally inclined. to juſtice and 
„though abſolute and deſpotic in his 


are ; | | 
hereditary dominions, he ruled with all the 
lenity and moderation of a limited prince. 


He conſidered civil and religious liberty as 
the unalienable right of mankind, and. there- 
fore he indulged it to a people, who plead- 


* 
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neu and wonted humanity. Poſſeſſed of 
theſe generous and noble ſentiments, though 
his acceſſion to the Britiſh throne enlarged 
his ſphere of action, it did not alter his plan 
of conduct. That was uniformly and in- 
variably the ſame, both before and aftte: his- 
advancement to that dignity. Leſs tene ci- 
ous of his own prerogative than of the rights 
and privileges of his ſubjects, as he never 
made any attacks upon the latter, no cn- 
croachments were ever attempted upon the 
Sormer. 3 5 
The love and affeftion of his peop e te 
conſidered as the firmeſt ſupport and iccu 
of his throne. Conſcious, that, under n 
arbitrary and tyrannical government, 
property of the ſubjeR is not in more da- 
ger than the life of the ſovereign, he Wiicly 
rejected the inſidious advice of thoſe, wo 
endeavoured to make their court to him, -y 
the profeſſion of an obedience which ey 
could never practice, and which has 21218 
proved fatal to ſuch princes as have put 't 
to the trial. Thoſe be regarde? as is bf 
and moſt trufty friends, who hone? ac 
33 him with the true principe 27 ihe 

ritiſh conſtitution, and adviſed i 1 
ulate his conduct according to the man 
ims. To their counſel he prudent!y !:iften. 
ed, and invariably adhered * the 
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whole courſe of his reign. In a word, it 
may be affirmed, that no prince Was ever, 


| better qualified to. ſway the ſceptre over a. 
free and a Proteſtant people, nor any, who- 


ever exerciſed the virtues of a great and a. 


* 


od governour with more diſtinguiſhed a- 
Yity or more uninterrupted ſucceis.“ 


- 
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_ * George the firſt married Sophia Dorothy, daugh- 
ter and heireſs of the duke of Zell, by whom he had 
his ſon and ſucceſſor George the ſecond, and the late 


queen of Pruſſia. She died on the ſecond of Novem- 
ber of the preceding year, at the caftle of Ahlen, in 


the electorate of Brunſwick, where ſhe had been con- 
fined for ſeveral years, The king's body was convey- 
«d to Hanover, and interred among his anceſtors, 
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throne at a juncture that was truly cri- 
cal to the liberties of Europe, but by no 
means dangerous to the peace of Great-Bri- 
tain. The jcalouſies excited, and the in- 
t-igues ſet on foot in the different courts of 
Chriſtendom, by the counter treaties of Vi- 
enna and Hanover, flill continued to ferment 
and operate; but the Engliſh at home ſeemed 
to be perfectly united in the vigorous defence 
of their own rights, and the ſupport of the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion. 20 
On the fourteenth day of June, his ma- 
jeſty declared in council, that he was firmly 
reſolved to maintain the religion, laws, and 
liberties of the kingdom, and to adhere to 
the alliances, which his father had contract- 
ed, and which had contributed, in a great 
meaſure, to reflore the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. Next day the parliament met, in 
urſuance of the act of the fourth of queen 
Vor. XXXV. ', I Anne; 


G EORGE the Second acceded to the 
ti 
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the twenty-ſeventh-of-the month, His ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech, at the 1 of the ſeſſion, 
gave an early omen of that paternal care, 
which he ever after exerted for the happineſs 
and welfare of his people, and of his tender 
regard for their rights, privileges, and poſ- 
ſeſſions. It appeared, however, that his 
plan of internal government. would be the 
fame with that of his father, and that he 
was determined to purſue the ſame Reps with 
regard to foreign connexions. "hi 

Addreſfes of condolance and congratula- 
tion being drawn up and preſented, the 

commons, in a committee of the - whole 
houſe, took into conſideration a motion for 
the eſtabliſhment of the civil lift. Sir Robert 
Walpole obſerved, that the annual ſum of 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, which bad 
been ſettled on the late king, had fallen ſhort 
every year; that the houſe had been obliged 


to make up the deficiencies; and that his 
preſent majeſty's expences were likely to en- 


creaſe, by reaſon of the largeneſs of his fa- 
mily. He therefore moved, that the entire 


revenues of the civil lift, which produced» 


about eight hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds, Gould be ſettled on the king during 


is life. 
| hs 'Fhis 


Anne; but was prorogued, by commiſſion, to 


— 


oon IL | 
This motion was violently oppaſed by all 
© _ the anti-courtiers, particularly by Mr. Ship- 
pen, who had made it a maxim, for ſeveral 
_ years, to ſpeak indiſcriminately againſt all 
Aninikerial meaſures, He launched out into 
High encomiums on the frugality and difin- 
tereſtedneſs of queen Anne's adminiſtration, 
and drew a parallel between it and the pre- 
; Jent government, which was, by no means, 
an favour of the latter. | 
lis arguments would, at any other time, 
Have been both anſwered and refuted ; but, 
as the miniſtry were deſirous rather of heal- 
_ ang than widening diviſions, the houſe came 
40 an unanimous reſolution to grant to his 
majeſty the ſame civil liſt, which his father 
Had enjoyed, A bill was prepared for this 
purpoſe; and at its ſecond reading, a meſ- 
ſage was delivered from the king, defirivg 
the houſe, would make further proviſion for 
the queen, his conſort, in caſe of his ma- 
jeſty's demiſe. 
+. The ſucceſs of this meſſage was conſidered 
- as the touchſtone of the miniſter's power; 
ner did it remain long in ſuſpence : for the 
commons, having taken the requeſt into 
copſideration, reſolved, that, in caſe ſhe 
mould ſurvive his majeſty, the ſum of one 
Hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be ſettled 


pon ber ſor life, Hogs upon -the reve- _ 
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nues of the civil liſt, together with his ma- 
jeſly's palace of Somerfet-houſe, aud the 
odge and lands of Richmond Old Park. A 
bill was formed, agreeable to this reſolution, 
which, as well as the other, paſſed both 
| Houſes, and received the royal aſſent, on the 
| ſeventeenth day of July; when the king, in 
| a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, expreſſed his 
« fatisfation with their conduct; thanked 
them for the provifion they had made for the 
' fupport of his family and houſhold ; and con- 
gratulated them upon the wealth and glory 
of the nation, by which it had acquired 
ſuch weight in holding the balance of Eu- 
rope. Then the lord-chanceilor prorogued 
the parliament to the twenty-ninth day of 
Aogult : but, on the ſeventh of that month, 
it was diſſolyed by proclamation, and writs 
were iſſued for convoking another, " 
In the mean time, his majeſty proceeded 
to ſettle his miniſtry, his council, and his 
. houſhold ; and his manner of filling up the 
ſeveral places in theſe ſeveral departments, 
plainly ſhewed he was reſolved to give the 
preference to the friends of his family and'of 
public liberty. The duke of Newcaftle, and 
the lord Townſend were declared ſecretaries 
of ſtate ; Mr. Pelham, the duke's brother, 
Was made ſecretary at war. The duke of 
Rutland was conſtituted chancellor of the 
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Jatehy of Lancaſter. Sir Robert Walpole 
retained the offices of chancellor of the Ex- 
<hequer, and firſt lord of the Treaſury; and, 
by the union of theſe two great poſts in his 
perſon, was confidered as prime miniſler of 
Mate. The other lords of the treaſury, were 
Sir Charles Turner, Sir George Oxenden, 
Mr. Doddington, and Mr. Clayton. Lord 
Torrington was placed at the head of - the 
board of Admiralty, the other members of 
which were, the lord Malpas, Sir John Nor- 
rie, Sir Charles Wager, Sir Thomas Little- 
ton, Mr. Cockburn, and Mr. Molyneux. 
The earl of Cheſterſeld was nominated am- 
Haſſador to the States General, and the lord 
Carteret obtained the place of lord- lieutenant 
of Ireland. On the eleventh day of Octo- 
ber, the coronation of the king and queen 
was performed at Weſlminſer, with the 
uſual folemnity. - FE | 
Mean while, the elections for the new 
patliament, were carrying on, through the 
whole kingdom, with great vigour and dif- 
patch, and every where ſucceeded in favour 
ot the miniſtry, The two bouſes meeting, 
on the twenty-third day of January, * the 
commons choſe, for their ſpeaker, Arthur 
Onſtow, Eſquire, knight of the ſhire for 
ö 5 Surty, 
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Surry, a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed abiS- 
ties, and unblemiſhed integrity, grave, elor 
quent, venerable, and every way qualified 
for the diſcharge of that honourable and im- 
portant office, to which he was now ad- 
vanced, The king, in his ſpeech to the 
parliament, obſerved, that he was very ſen- 
fible of the diſagreeable and uneaſy ſituation 
ia which their affairs were at preſent placed, 
and had been greatly concerned to ſee many 
of the inconveniences of a war attending his 
ſubjects, without any opportunity of reſent- 
ing the injuries they had ſuſtained, or gain- 
ing, in return, any of thoſe advantages, 
which the vigorous 1 of ſo juſt a 
cauſe, and the ſucceſs of his arms, might 
2 have ſecured to them: that many 
ificulties had occurred to impede the en 
cution of the preliminaries; and, though 
there was great reaſon to believe that the con- 
greſs would ſaon be opened, and all obſtruc- 
tions removed, yet was it abſolately neceſſa- 
ry to continue their warlike preparations, * 


which had hitherto prevented a general rop- 


ture in Europe, and procured to the Engliſh 
nation many advantages, which would be 
entirely loſt through a diſcontinuance of 
their armaments : that he was extremely de- 
Arous of reducing the national expences, 
and would not fail to ſet about this neceſſary 


and 
* 
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aud important work, as ſoon as the intereſt 


Df his people would permit: that he begged 


leave to recommend to their conſideration, 
. he increaſe and encouragement of ſeamen 
In general, that they might be invited, ra- 
ther than campelled, to enter into the ſervice 
of their country; a confideration, he ſaid, 
well worthy the repreſentatives of a people 
great and flouriſhing in trade and commerce: 
that he hoped they would make an addition 
to the fund of Greenwich hoſpital z and pro- 
ceed in all their deliberations, with ſack 
unanimity, zeal, and diſpatch, as to con- 
- Vince the world, that none of them could be 
induced, from any views or motives what- 
ever, to wiſh the diſtreſs of _— 
try, or to give occaſion, from the p 
of divigous that might be excited and fo- 
. mented at home, to interrupt or diſappoint 
their expectations from abroad. 
Loyal and affectionate addreſſes haviog 
been preſented by both houſes, the com- 
mons took into conſideration the eſtimates 
for the enſuing year. They voted twenty - 
two thouſand, nine hundred, and fifty- five 
men for the land ſervice, and fifreea thou- 
and ſeamen. They granted two hundred 
and thirty thouſand, nine hundred and twen- 
+y-three pounds, for the maintenance of 
twelve thouſand Heſſian troops; a * M 
en f ; ww 
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fifty thouſand pounds to the king of Swe; 
den; and another of half that ſum to the 
duke of Wolfenbottel. The expence of the 
year amounted to three millions, ſeven hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thouſand, four hun- 
dred and fiſty-four pounds, fixteen ſhillings, 
raiſed by the land tax, the malt-tax, and 
' by a loan from the bank, of one million, 
ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
for which annuities to the amount of ſeve | 
thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by the duty 
on coals imported into the city of London, 
were granted to that corporation. 106 
6 All theſe ſums, however, were not voted | 
without oppoſition. The number of land- 
forces occaſioned a debate on the danger a- 
riſing from that military eſtabliſhment z and 
the Heſhan auxiliaries were not allowed 
without a violent conteſt. When the loan 
of the bank came under deliberation, Mr: 
William Pulteney alledged, that the ſhiftivg 
of funds was but perpetuating taxes, an 
putting off the evil day; and that the ſink- 
ing fund, of which ſuch mighty expecta- 
tions had been formed, was nd other than a 
pompous project, which, inſtead of leſſen- 
ing, had contributed to increaſe the national 
ebt. | n 
Sir Nathaniel Gould, a member, and a 
merchant, ſaid, he ſuppoſed that ay 
So. too 
* 


- 


* 
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took his notions from a treatiſe, lately pub- 
Nied, on the flate of the public debts, and 
commonly eſcribed to that very gentle- 
man: that, for his own part, if he under- 

food any thing, it was numbers; and he 
Jurſt pawn his credit and reputation to 
Prove, that the author's calculations were 
Falſe and erroneous. Mr. Pulteney inſiſting, 


that the calculations were exactly juſt, and 


the queſtion being a matter of fact rather 
than of opinion, Sir Robert Walpole inter- 
— and confirmed the aſſettion of Sir 
Nathaniel; and ſome warm altercation paſſ- 
ed between him and Mr: Pulteneyy. 

The lord mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council of London, preſented a petition, 
ſetting forth, that the duties already laid 
upon coal and culm imported into London, 
"affected the trade of that city only 5 that 
the inequality of the burden was a great 
diſcouragement to their manufactures, and 
an hardſhip upon all the trading inhabitants; 
and praying the houſe would give them ſuch 


relief, as, in their wiſdom, they ſhould 


think proper. As a compliance with this 
requeſt would have entirely defeated the 
loan, the petition was rejected, and the tax 
impoſed, Bc 

The commons having addreſſed the king 
ſor a particular account af the * 
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of the money that had been granted in the 
preceding year, a ſlate of it was laid before | 


them; but two hundred and fiſty thouſand 


pounds being charged in general terms as 


iſſued for the ſecurity of trade and naviga- 


tion, they preſented a ſecond addreſs, de- 


\ firing a more exact and diſlinct ſpecihcation 
of the diſburſement of that ſum. 


o 


In anſwer to this ſecond addreſs,,: Sir 


Paal Methuen, by his majeſty's command, 
. acquainted the houſe, - that the late king, 
bis majeſty's royal father, having, on the 


like occaſion, received? from the laſt parlis- 
ment, the moſt datifel acknowledgements 


of his great care and wiſdom, in taking 


ſuch Reps, and entering into fuch engage- 
ments, as he thonght would beſt conduce 
to the ſecurity of his kingdoms, and the 
preſervation of the peace of Europe; and, 
at the ſame time, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
their future ſupport, in all ſuch. mealures, 


a he ſhould find neceſſary for preventing a 


rupture, and for the honaur and advantage 
of theſe kingdoms : and a power being ac- 
cordingly given by parliament to his late 
majeſty, ſor iſſuing and applying ſuch ſums 
of money, as he ſhould find neceſſary for 
defraying ſuch expences, and fulfilling ſuch 
engagements, as had been, or ſhould 

made for theſe great and nn ; 
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1 of the money, mentioned in the 
addreſs, had been iſſued and diſburſed by 
his late majeſty; and the remaining part 
had been applied by his preſent majeſty, for 
carrying on the fame neceſſary ſervices, for 
frengthening his alliances, and performing 
* engagements of the utmoſt importance to 
theſe kingdoms, and to the general tran- 
quility of Europe, and fuch at the ſame 
time as required the greateſt ſecrecy, His 
majeſty therefore hoped, that the houſe 
would repoſe the fame confidence in him, 
and rcſt aſſured, that the money had been 
faithfully and neceffaniy expended, purſu- 
ant to the power given him by act of parlia- 
ment, and for the uſes and purpoſes thereby 
directed; and that a particular and diſtin 
account of it could not be given without 
a manifeſt prejudice to the public. 

It muſt be owned that this anſwer, though 

ſupported by precedent, was not ſtrictly 
- + agreeable" to the rules of parliament 5 but 
the intereſts of Great-Britain were, at that 
time, ſo interwoven with thoſe of the conti- 
nent, that the ſyſlem of government would 
not admit of 'too minute explications. 
The oppoſition did not fail to make ad- 
vantage of this circumſtance. They afhrm- 
ed, that the anſwer was vague, frivolous, and 


ow 
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of altogether unparhamentary, and, might be. 


made with equal propriety to every inquiry 
into the diſpoſal * public 60 thr Ge, 27 
ſach anſwers were accepted, the parliamenc 
in reality reſigned their moſt precious pri- 
vllege, that of inquiring into the diſtribu- 
tion of public money, and the conduct of 
corrupted miniſters,. into the hands of thoſe. 
very miniſters, who ought to be objects of 
their cenſure. | * ** 
It was 'urged, in behalf of the miniſtry, 
that the anſwer was conformable to another 
returned in the late reign to a like addreſs : 
that there was no more reaſon for diſtruſting 
his preſent majeſty, than there was for diſ- 


truſting his royal father : that the commons 


were ſo well ſatisfied on that occaſion, that 
inſtead of expreſſing any ſymptons of diſ- 
gust, they returned. the king an addreſs of 
thanks for his gracious anſwer; and that 
confidering the various complications of in- 
tereſts on the continent, it was abſolutely 
impoſſible, that the public ſervice could be 
carried on, if every milling of the money, 
expended for the benefit of the common 
cauſe and the maintenance of the balance 
of Europe, thould be publiſhed to the world. 
Theſe. arguments were deemed fo forcible, 
that the houſe reſolved, by a great majority, to 
accept of the anſwer returned by his majeſty. 

; The 


The commons having, in # committee of 


the whole honſe, taken into conſideratior 
the ate of the national debt, examined the 


accounts and iuterrogated the proper offi- 
cers 3 @ motion was” made by a court mem- 
ber, that it appeared the monies already iſ- 
 Jued and applied towards difcharging the 
national bes; incurred before  Chriftmas 
1716, together with the ſum of fix hundred 
and fifty-five thouſand pounds to be iſſued at 
ady-day next, amounted to fix millions, 
fx hundred forty-eight thouſand, ſeven hun- 
dred and fixty two pounds, five fhillings, 
one penny, one farthing. a 
The intention of this motion was to ex- 
poſe the injuflice of the clamour, which the 
. oppoſition had raifed, that the public debts 
had increafed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
ſinking fund. As this was the moſt plauſi- 
ble topic of declamation againſt the miniſ- 
try, and the point in which the public were 
moſt deeply intereſted, the anti-courtters ex- 
erted all their abilities, which are conſeſſed 
to have been very great, in endeavouring to 
de ſeat the motion. N 
They alledged, that there was a fallacy 
and deceit in the very nature of the pro- 
poſal : that the public money had been ex- 
pended with the moſt ſcandalous prodiga!'*» 
and profuſion : that, notwithſtanding 13» 
Vor. XXXV, K hber =: 
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liberal grants which had been made by par- 
liament, during the laſt. and preſent reign 3 
' notwithſtanding the eſtabliſhment of the 
finking fund, the national debt was annually 
increaſing, even in a time of profound peace 
and tranquillity : that ſuch a circamitance 
yielded but a very melancholy proſpect, in 
as much as, at this rate, the public debts 
muſt increaſe ſtill faſter, in caſe of a foreign 
war or domeſtic commotion; fo that the 
heavy and numerous taxes, with which the 
people were. burdened, muſt be continued 
and perpetuated. to the lateſt poſterity. _ 
To ſupport this vague, declamatory ſtraĩn, 
they urged, that the better to ſwell the ſum; 
ſaid to have been iſſued and applied towards 
the diſcharge of the public — incurred 
before Chriſtmas 1716, there were added 
to it about three millions, for the advanced 
price given in 1720, in order to convert the ir- 
redeemable debts, into redeemable: that this 
however could not, with any propriety, be 
called a payment of thoſe debts : that, on 
the other hand, in the account of the pre- 
ſent national debt, or of the increaſe of 
that debt ſince Chriſtmas 1716, ſeveral large 
ſums were. omitted, particularly one milli- 
on, raiſed upon the credit of the civil liſt, 
and ſeveral deficiencies inthe land tax, malt- 
tax, 


x 
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tax, and other funds, which certainly ill 
remained a public debt. | 
The motion, however, was ſo well de- 
ſended by facts and figures, that, when a 
ſecond motion was made, by the oppoſition, 
for the ſpeaker 'to reſume the chair, the 
.queſtion was carried in the negative by a 
majority of two hundred and fifty againſt _ 
ninety-ſeven ; in conſequence of which the 
firſt motion was approved without any far- 
ther diviſion. * U . 

The committee then proceeded to draw 
up a repreſentation on the ſubjet. They 
begun with ſome ſeyere but juſt reflections 
_ againſt the inſidious arts that had been prac- 
tiled in order to miſlead the people in this 
important point, They ſaid, that this pre- 
vailing miſchief called for an immediate re- 
medy, and made it neceſſary to enter into a 
tri diſquifition of the truth and certainty 
of theſe matters, that his majeſty might be 
thoroughly informed of the real ſtate of af- 
fairs, and his faithful and loyal ſubjects 
have the ſatisfaction to ſee how groſsly the 

- world had been deceived by the artful miſ- 
repreſentations of ill-defigning men; and 
that his enemies might be convinced, that 
the wealth and power of Great-Britain were 
not ſo exhauſted, as to render the nation, 
under his majeſty's happy government, lef2 

* K 2 ceonſide- 
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 - confiderable and leſs formidable, than in 


the time -of any of bis royal predeceſſors, 
Then-having ſtated the whole of the nati- 
onal debt, they inconteſtably proved in con- 
clakon, that, fince the twenty-fifth day of 
December, 1716, two millions, ſix hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thouſand, four hun- 
dred and ſixteen pounds, nine ſhillings, ſe- 
ven 2 three farthings of theſe debts 
had been actually diſcharged. 430 

Theſe facts were repreſented in a very 
ſpirited addreſs to his majeſty, who took 
occaſion to ſay, in his anſwer, that he was 
highly pleaſed with 'this repreſentation, 
which could not fail to give general ſatis - 
faction to all his people, by removing thoſe 
groundleſs jealouſies and apprehenſions, 
which had been propagated and u 
throughout the kingdom: that the happy 
effect: of the flouriſhing ſtate of the public 
credit were too ſenſibly felt and ſeen, not to 
be conſeſſed and acknowledged by every 
impartial petſon: that the proviſion made 
for gradually diſcharging the natidnal debt 
was now become ſo certain and conſidera- 
ble, that nothing but ſome unforeſeen event 
could alter or diminiſh it ; a circumſtance 
that afforded the faireſt proſpect of ſeeing 
the old debts diſcharged without the neceſſi- 
ty of incurring ne incumbrances |: 2 c 

8 har 
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hot they might be well aſſured, that it 
ſhould ever be bis particular care and ſtudy 
to maintain and preſerve the public credit, 


to improve the ſinking fund, and to avoid 


all occaſions of laying new burdens upon 
his people. PE. CT "a 
Ou the fourth day of May, Sir Paul Me- 
- thaen, treaſurer of the houſhold, delivered a 
meſſage from his majeſty, defiring they 
would advance him a ſum of money, in or - 
der to enable Him to fulfil the engagements 
he had contracted, with the advice and con- 
currence of the laſt parliament, This meſ- 
fave was productive of a long and violent 
ebate, but, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of the oppoſition, it was carried by a majo- 
rity of two hundred and thirty ſeven againſt 
one hundred and one, that his majeſty's re- 
7 ſhoud be granted, and a vote of cre- 
dit was accordingly paſſed for that purpoſe. 
During this ſeſſion, the peers were chiefly: 
employed in examining copies of ſeveral trea-' 
ties and alliances, whick the king had laid 
before them: they likewiſe made an attempt 
to amend the ſtatute of limitations, which, 
however, miſcarried in the ſequel. The 
paſſed the mutiny bill, together with thol 
relating to the public ſupplies, and ſome o- 
thers of a private nature. Theſe havin 
received the royal aſſent, the king cloſed 


. the 
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the ſeſſion. on the twenty-eighty day of A- 
pril, when he thanked the members for the 
zeal and unanimity with which they had diſ- 
patched the public buſineſs, * N 
About this time, the Proteſtant intereſt in 
Germany ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, by 
the death of his royal highneſs, Erneſt Au- 
guſtus, biſhop of Oſnaburgh, duke of York 
and Albany, and only ſurviving brother to 
king George the firſt, He was a prince of 

a moſt amiable diſpoſition, and, thoug 
reigning over a Oy inhabited almoſt 

equally by Papiſts and Proteſtants, he ap- 
proved himſelf, during the whole courſe of 
| his adminiſtration, the common father of all 
his people. It is remarkable, that, notwith- 
flanding the narrow neſs of his revenue, and 
the ſplendour of his court, which was always 
ſuitable to his rank and quality, he was fo 
good an economiſt, as to leave behind him, 
at his death, no leſs than one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds in ſpecie. He was ſucceeded 
in the biſhopric by the eleftor of Cologn, 
| according 


Towards the end of this ſeſſon, Sir JIehn Mon- 
fon, by the title of lord Monſon, Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, by that of lord Malton, Sir John Hobart, by 
that of lord Hobart, and Sir Thomas Coke, by that 
of lord Lovel, were ſeverally called up to the houſe of 


Peers. 
; A. D, 1729. 
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according to the pactum by which Oſnaburgh 
is alternately poſſeſſed by the houſe of Brunſ- 
wick, and that clector. | 

In the beginning of December, his ma- 
ty's eldeſt fon, prince Frederic, arrived in 
England from Hanover, where he had hi- 
- therto reſided ; and was introduced into the 
privy-council, and created prince of Wales. 
Signior Como, reſident from the duke of 
arma, was ordered to quit the kingdom, 
auſe his maſter had invited the pretender 
into his dominions, and paid to him the ho- 
nours and diſtinions due to the king of 

Great Britain. Us | 
The congreſs opened at Soiſſons for ad- 
jufting all differences among the powers of 
Europe, proved ineffectual. Such difficulties 
and objections were ſtarted by the ſeveral 
plenipotentiaries, particularly by thoſe of 
Spain, that the contracting parties in the al- 
liance of Hanover, propoſed a proviſional 
treaty, concerning whic no definitive an- 
ſwer was as yet given by the courts of Vi- 
enna and Madrid. The fate of Europe, 
therefore, continued in ſuſpence : the Eng- 
lim fleet lay inactive in the Weſt Indies: 
the ſailors periſhed miſerably, without daring 
to revenge their country's wrongs ; for the 
miniſtry were unwilling to engage in a war: 
and, in the mean time, the Spaniſh 'guarda 
e Coſtas 
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coſtas committed. the moſt cruel depredations 
on the commerce of Great-Britain, | 
The queen of Spain, who was defirous of 
recovering Gibraltar and Portmahon, and 
rocuring a ſettlement for her ſon in Italy, 


ſeemed cold and indifferent with regard to a 


pacification with England: ſhe had renew 
a good underftanding with France, and nd 


Krengthened her intereſt by a double mar - 


. Triage with the royal family of Portugal. 
The infanta of this houſe was betrothed to 
the prince of Aſturias, while the Spaniſh 
infanta, formerly affianced to the French 
king, was now beſtowed upon the prince of 
Brazil, eldeſt ſon of his Portugueſe majeſly. 
The parliament of Great-Britain meet- 
ing on the twenty-firſt day of January, the 
king, in his ſpeech, acquainted both houſes, 
that the plan of a proviſional treaty, had 

already been 14 570 by him and his allies ; 
but that no ſatisfactory anſwer had as yet 
been returned by the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid: that this circumſtance created a 
ſtate of uncertainty, Which gave him great 
uneaſineſs; but he hoped they would be- 
lieve, that nothing, but a regard forthe eaſe 
and intereſt of his people, could have pre- 
vailed upon him, rather to ſuffer ſome tem- 


. porary inconveniences, with the daily prof- 


pect of obtaining a ſafe and honourable 
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ace, than precipitately to kindle a war in 
Lurope, and to plunge the nation into ſtil 
reater and more ermrmous expences : that 
Fe was forry to find, that the ſtate of affairs 
obliged him to continue the public expences, 
in order to Enable him, as events might e- 
| A to act with vigour, and in concert 
with” his allies, who had, all of them, re- 
ſolved, to make the ſame preparations, and 
to keep on foot all their extraordiuary 
forces: that he had ſome reaſon to beliese, 
that the courts of Vienna and Madrid had 
been encouraged in their dilatory proceed- 
ings, by the hopes, which were given them 
from hence, of creating diſcontents and di- 
viſions among his ſubjecls; but he was per- 
ſuaded, that their known affection for him, 
and a juſt regard for their own honour, and for 
the intereſt aud ſecurity of the nation, would 
determine them effectually to diſcourage the 
unnatural and pernicious practices of ſome 
few, who ſoggeſted the mcans of diſtreſſing 
this country, and afterwards clamoured at 
the inconveniences, which they themſelves 
had occaſioned. | | i 
Such was the ſubſtance of this famous 
ſpeech, which ſome coulidered as a compo- 
ſition of miniſterial craft, while others 
looked upon it as a plain declaration of 
che true ſtate of Europe, as far as Great- 
| | Britain 
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Britain was concerned. The lords unani« ® 
mouſly agreed to an addreſs; and the party 
among the commons, who were ſor pacitc 
meaſures, extolled the-wiſdom and prudence 
of his majeſty in induflriouſly avoiding the 
occaſion of a war, the iſſue of wha ** 
precarious and uncertain. 
The inſolence of Spain in attacking Gi- 
braltar, was univerſally admitted; and, as 
ſomething decifive muſt happen very ſoon, 
and the nation had already waited ſo long, 
it was thought more adviſeable to wait a 
little longer, before they ſhould reſolve to 
commence hoſtilities. Such were the politi- 
cal maxims, which the miniſtry ſeem at that 
time to have adopted ; but, however prudent 
they might be in themſelves, they afforded 
their enemies an excellent handle for de- 
claiming againſt their condut, The Span- 
aſh depredations in America were as dif- 
- _ graceful as they were diſcouraging : and the 
nation was on fire to retort the injury. The 
oppoſition was ſenſible of this prevailing , 
humour ; nor did they fail to take every 
opportunity of expoſing the government, 
and dropping infinuations, as if, for the 
ſake of one man, the people were obliged. 
to ſacrifice the honour and intereſt of their 
„„ % ß ĩͤ i tots 
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of commons for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
acknowledging his great goodneſs on 
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It was to remove theſe dangerous preju- 
ices, that a motion was made in the houſe 


wiſ- 
dom in endeavouring to avoid all difficulties 
and delays, by concerting the moſt expedi- 
tiafs methods of bringing the negociations 
at Soiſſons to a ſpeedy and honourable con- 
cluſion; expreſiing their grateful ſenſe of 
his majeſty's watchful care for the eaſe and 
intereſt of his people, in declining to plunge 
the nation into an expenſive war, as long as 
there was any proſpect of obtaining a ſafe 
and honourable peace; and finally aſſuring 
him, that the houſe, in an entire confidence 
of- his majeſty's tender regard for his own 
honour, and that of the nation, reſted fully 
ſatified, that, as ſoon as neceſſity required, 


he would not fail to take the firſt opportuni- 


ty of doing juſtice to himſelf and the na- 
tion, and ſecuring the trade and commerce 
of the kingdom, | 

Though 2 could be more decent 
and proper than theſe expreſſions; yet the 
oppoſition, in order to expoſe the conduct 
of the miniſtry, raiſed a debate upon a meer 

uibble. They moved, that his majeſly 
would be addreſſed not to /ecure, but to re- 
flere the commerce of the kingdom. This 
cavil was evidently below the notice of cri- 


ticiſm 3 
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ticiſm ; yet it gave the anti-courtiers an ex- 
cellent handle for declaiming upon a point, 
which the miniſtry covld neither excuſe nor 
palliate, the depredations of the Spaniards. 

In order to, weaken the force of their 
arguments, Sir William Young endeaygur- 
ed, and, with ſome ſucceſs, to prove, that 
the diſcrimination between refloring and 
ſecuring commerce was a diſtinction with- 
out a difference; becauſe ſuppoſing, which 
he did not admit, that the Britiſh, commerce 
was ruined, it muſt be reſtored, before it 
coul4 be ſecured. He faid, that whitever 
was juſt in the outcry againſt the Spaniſh 
Cepredations, was, in a great meaſure, ow. 
ing to the intolerable ayarice of ſome Eng- 
lich interlopers, who carried on una ful 
traffic with the ſubjeAs of Spain in Ameti- 
ca, in defiance of treaties and the law of 
nations, as well as to the manifeſt preju- 
dice of the fair Britiſh trader. 

A pamphlet had lately been wrote in fa- 
vour of the miniſter, and under bis imme- 
diate cyuntenance and inſpection; and wWẽñEìrn¼ 
ſuppoſed to be the work of a prelate who 
"Ka diftinguiſhed himſelf by his political 
tracts agaiuit the Tory miniſtry towards the 
latter end of queen Anne's reign, This 
pamphlet, though compoſed in a genteel 
aud ſpirited ſlile, contained ſome capital 
I in- 
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inaccuracies, which the miniſter, who, in 
matters of that kind, was inexcuſably care- 
leſs, had ſuffered to paſs uncorrected. 
* Nevertheleſs, as it was krown to be a 
work of authority, Mr. Thomfon and fome 
others of the court members ventured to 
quote it in defence of the adminiſtration : in 
particular they mentioned ſome paſſages, 
tending to vindicate the miniſtry in that un- 
popular part of their conduct, the keeping 
admiral Hoſier's fleet ſo long inactive on the 
coaſts of America. | 
Nothing could be more impolitic than this 
proceeding ; for, beſides its being unparlia- 
mentary, it gave the oppoſition great ad- 
vantages. Mr. Pulteney, by expoſing one 
palpable inconſiſtency in the pamphlet, that 
of confounding the Spaniſh flotilla with the 
galleons, turned the whole of the court 
writings into ridicule ; and thereby weak- 
ened the influence, which they might other- 


wiſe have had upon the public. The abe 


tracts too, contained in the pamphlet, from 
admiral Hoſier's inſlructions, and thoſe of 
other ſea-officers, were repreſented as un- 
fair, becauſe the whole of their orders had 


not been exhibited, Captain, afterwards 


admiral, Vernon, made a conſiderable figure 
in this debate. As he was thoroughly ac- 
guainted with the nature of the ſervice, and 

Vor. XXXV. L had 
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had few in the houſe, who could contradict him 
from their own experience, he end avour- 
ed to prove, that the extracts from Hoſiery 
inſlructions were ſpurious, or, if not ſpurious, 
that the inſtructions themſelves were abſo. 
lutely imptacticable. The oppoſition, more- 
over, were aſſiſted in this difpute by Sir Jo- 
ſeph Jekyll, maſter of the rolls, of whoſe 
acceſſion to their party they were not a little 
vain, He was eſteemed an upright judge, 
and uncorrupt ſenator. His affection for 
the Proteftant ſucceſſion and the intereſt of 
his country was never called in queſtion ; 
aud his knowledge both in law and equity 
was allowed to be great. With all theſe 
good qualities, be was but a weak politi- 
cian, and a very indifferent ſpeaker. Ne- 
vertheleſs he was ſo much eſteemed for his 
integrity and patriotiſm, that the oppoſition 
thought they had gained a conſiderable 
point in bringing hint over to their ſide. 

is pre poſſeſſions in favour of the old 
' Whig principles were ſo ſtrong, that he 
could not bear the thoughts of England's 
detaching herſelf from the houſe of Auſtria, 
and joiging her intereſt with that of Bour- 
bon. This was a revolution in politics, 
which he could not comprehend, and which, 
in his opinion, endangered the conſtitution 
of the kiagdom, the ſecurity of which, he 

ſaid, 
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ſaid, * to be ſtill more dear to them 
than the ſecurity of commerce. In a word, 
the ableſt ſpeakers, on both ſides, exerted 
their utmoſt abilities in this trifling debate; 
but the queſtion being at laſt put, whether 
the addreſs ſhould ſtand in its original form, 
it was carried in the affirmative by a majori- 
ty of two hundred and ninety-four againſt 
eighty-ſeven, | 

The oppoſition, though foiled, were not 
8 They renewed their attacks, 
with redoubled vigour, againſt the continu- 
ance of the ſame number of laud-forces, 
which had been granted ia the preceding 
year, amounting nearly to twenty three 
thouſand men. Had their arguments been 
, as juſtly applied, as they were plauſi- 
bly-urged, they muſt have been allowed to 
be altogether unanſwerable. But the nature 
of the Eoglih conſtitution, and the flate of 
affairs in Europe, had received ſuch altera- 
tions fince the times, from which their ar- 
guments were borrowed, that the reaſoning 
was abſurd, and the inferences inconcluſive. 

It was alledged, however, with ſome 
ſhew of reaſon, that the court of Vienna 
having readily agreed to the preliminaries 
for a general pacification, there ought to be 
a reduction of that augmentatioa of the 
army, which the differences lately ſubſiſting 

| L 2 be, 
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between the houſe of Auſtria, and the crown 
of Great Britain had occaſioned. It was 
oblerved, in reply, that, as no definitive re- 
ſolution had been taken by the courts of Vi- 
enna and Madrid, a reduction of the national 
troops, during ſuch a ſtate of indeciſion, 
would only encourage the Imperialiſts and 
Spaniards to inſiſt upon higher terms, and 
make the latter, in particular, more inſolent 
and outrageous in the American ſeas, This 
argument was deemed ſatisfactory; and the 
" houſe reſolved, without a diviſion, to conti - 
nue the ſame number of forces, which had 
been allowed in the preceding year. . 
II be next object that ingroſſed their atten- 
tion, was the maintenance of twelve thou- 
ſand Heſſian troops engaged in the ſervice of 
SGreat- Britain. The anti courticrs, after 


making the moſt ample profeſſions of their, 


inviolable regard for his majeſty's honour, 
alledged, that the ſum demanded for the 
ſupport of thoſe troops, was too great, con» 
fidering the heavy load of taxes, under which 
the nation, at that time, laboured. 
Mr. P. obſerved, that as the landgrave 
of Heſſe Caſſel uſually maintained a body 
of ſeven thouſand men, Grear- Britain ought 
only to pay for the five thouſand addi- 
tional troops which he had raiſed, in con- 
ſequence of his conyention with this . 
| om; 
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dom: and that, with regard to the duke of 
Wolfenbottel, the Engliſh, by paying him. 
for four thouſand men, juſt enabled him to 
defray the expence of the common number 
of troops, which he-always kept on foot. 

He was anſwered by Sir Robert Walpole, 
who affirmed, that the meaſure of hiring 
German troops, had preſerved the peace o 
the empire, and the general tranquillity of 
Europe; and had induced the emperor to 
accept preliminaries for a general pacifica- 
tion, after having engaged in his ſervice, 
the troops of three electors, and made 2 


conſiderable augmentation of his own forces. 


The meaſure, however, was violently op- 
yo even by ſome of the old Whig mem- 
rs, who thought it both diſgraceful and 


burdenſome to the nation. Notwithſtanding. 


all their objections, the houſe reſolved, by 
a great majority,. to continue the pay of the 
twelve thouſand Heſſians, as well as the ſub- 
fidies to Sweden and Wolfenbottel. The 
King, however, was requeſted, in an ad- 
dreſs, that, whenever it ſhoald be neceſſary 
to take into his ſervice any foreign troops, 
he would be graciouſly- pleaſed to uſe his 
endeavours, that they might be cloathed with. 
the manufaQures of Great-Britain. 

The depredations of the Spaniards flill 
continuing, and even increaſing, the anti- 

| L 3 - _  courtiers 
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courtiers laboured to perſuade the people, 
that theſe outrages were entirely owing to 
the tame conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
who were afraid of coming to a rupture 
with Spain. The truth is, the miniſtry had 
en rather too averſe to violent meaſures. 
They believed, indeed, and not without 
reaſon, that moſt of the captures were of 
ſach ſhips as had been concerned in an illicit 
trade; and therefore they thought it 1mpo- 
litic, on account of theſe veſſels only, to 
plunge the nation into an expenſive war. 
It happening, however, that the Spaniards 
made prize of a ſew ſhips engaged in a 
lawful trade, the oppoſition laid hold of this 
circumſlance, and improved it ſo much to 
their own advantage, and the prejudice" of 
the miniſters, that the people in general were 
filled with indignation. Petitions were pre- 
ſented to the houſe of commons by the mer- 
chants of London, Liverpool, and Briſtol, 
complaining of the interruption they had 
ſaffered in their trade, for feveral years, by 
the depredations of the Spaniards in the 
Weft-Indies. Theſe being conſidered, the 
houſe ordered the lords of the admiralty to 
err ke the other memorials of the ſame 
ind, which they had received, that they 
might be laid before the congreſs at Soifſons z 
and addreſſed his. majeſty for copies of — 
1 | | he 
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the letters and inftrutions which had been 
ſent to admiral Hofier, and thoſe who ſuc- 
ceeded him in the command of the Weſt 
India ſquadron. _ a . 
' Having obtained theſe neceſſary informa- 
tions, they enquired into particulars, exa- 
mined evidence, and drew up an addreſs to 
his majeſty, defiring he would be graciouſſy 
pleaſed to uſe his ntmoſ endeavours for pre- 
venting ſuch depredations ; for procuring juſt 
and reaſonable ſatis faction; and for ſecuring. 
to his ſubjects the free exerciſe of commerce 
and navigation to and from the Britiſh co- . 
Jonies in America. The king aſſured them 
he would uſe hi: beſt endeavours to anſwer 
the defires and expectations of his people, 
in an affair of ſo much importance; and 
they, in another addreſs, thanked him for. 
his gracious anſwer. 5 
The commons having made farther pro- 
greſs in the enquiry, and received freſh pe- 
titions from the merchants, agreed to the 
following reſolutions : that — ſhips, 
merchandizes, and effects, belonging to the 
merchants of this kingdom trading to Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, had been taken by the 
Spaniards, in manifeſt violation of the trea- 
ties ſubſiſting between the two erowns, for 
- which no reſtitution had, as yet, been made; 
and that the maſters and crews of fever) | 
F | 0 
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of the ſaid ſhips had been barbarouſly and 
inhumanly treated: that, in order to take 
the neceſſary care of the intereſts and pro- 
perties of his majeſty's ſubjeQs, and thoſe of 
Fi, allies, who were deeply concerned in 
the cargo and effect: belonging to the Flota 
and galleons; and to the end that the ſaid 
— ſhould not be employed in carrying 
on and ſupporting dangerous meaſures and 
engagements againſt his majeſty and his al- 
lies; the orders and inſtructions given to 
vice - admital Hofer, to block up the Flota 
and palleons, and to endeavour to ſecure 
and detain them, without embezzlement, 
until juſtice and ſatisfadtion ſhould be given 
to his majeſty and his allies, were juſt, pru- 
dent, and neceſſary, toning very much to 
prevent an open rupture, and to preſerve the 
peace and tranquillity of Europe. Theſe. 
reſolutions were communicated, in an ad- 
dreſs, to his majeſly, who was again re- 
queſted to uſe his endeavours to procure ſa - 
uisfaftion to the unhappy ſufferers; and he 
aſſured them, that he would not fail to com- 
ply with their requeſt. | 
The attention of the commons was now 
diverted to an object of a more private, but 
more intereſting nature, Mr. Oglethorpe, 
having been informed of ſhocking eruelties 
and oppreſſons exerciſed by gaolers _ | 
* c ix 
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their priſoners, moved for an examination 
into theſe practices; and was choſen chair. 
man of a committee appointed to inquire 
into the ſtate of the gaols of the kingdom. 
They began with the Fleet-priſon, 
which they viſited in a body: there they 
found Sir William Rich, baronet, loaded 
with © irons, by order of Bambridge, the 
warden, to whom he had given ſome flight 
cauſe of offence, They made a diſcovery of 
many inhuman barbarities committed 
that ruffian, and detected the moſt iniqui- 
tous ſcenes of fraud, villainy, and extortion, 
When the report was made by the com- 
' mittee, the houſe unanimouſly reſolved, 
that Thomas bambridge, acting warden of 
the fleet, had wilfully permitted ſeveral 
priſoners to __ ; had been guilty of the 
moſt notorious breaches of truſt, great ex- 
tortions, and the higheſt crimes A, miſde- 
meanours in the execution of his office: 
that he had arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded 
with jrons, put into dungeons, and deſtroy- 
ed priſoners for debt, under his charge, 
treating them in the moſt: barbarous and 
_ cruel manner, in high violation of the laws 
of the kingdom. 8 
A reſolution of the ſame nature was paſſ- 
ed againſt John Huggens, late warden of 
the Fleet priſon; as alſo againſt James 
| Barnes, 
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Barnes, William Pindar, John Everett, and 
Thomas King, - who had been their accom- 
plices in theſe barbarities. The houſe pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the king, defiring he 
would order his attorney-general to proſe- 
cute theſe delinquents, who were committ- 
ed to Newgate, A bill was prepared, dif- 
abling Bambridge to execute the office of 
warden : another for the better regulating 
the Fleet-priſon ; and for more effectual pre- 
venting and puniſhing arbitrary and illegal 
practices of the warden of the ſaid priſon. 
Complaints having been made of the de- 
ficiency of the civil-liſt revenue, ſome mem- 
bers moved for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
entreating him to order an account of theſe 
revenues for one year to be laid before the 
houſe. The addreſs was preſented; the 
account produced; and the houſe, in a 
2 committee, took che affair into conſi · 

eration. The miniſtry affirmed, - that theß 
Fell ſhort of the eight hundred thouſand | 
pounds ſettled upon his majeſty ; and there- 
fore moved, that the ſum of one hundred 
and fifteen thouſand pounds, | ſhould be 
ranted to the king, on account of thoſe 
deficiencies and arrears. a | 
This motion was violently oppoſed by 
the members in the oppoſi tion. They ſaid 
it had never been infinuated, that the duties 
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und revenues, granted for the ſupport of 


the civil liſt, fell ſhort of eight hundred 


thouſand pounds a year, but on the con- 
trary, were always ſuppoſed to exceed that 


ſum. The miniſtry, on the other hand, 


appealed to facts, and to the examinations 
of the ſeveral officers of the revenue, 
which the houſe had taken. Theſe were fo 
clear and fatisfaftory, that the motion was 
approved by a majority of ſeven hundred 
and forty-one © againſt one hundred and 


fifteen. 


The great ſtrength of the miniſtry in both 
houſes, and the facility with which they car- 


ried every intereſting queſtion, did not fail 


to open the mouths of their enemies, who 
imputed it ſolely to the force of corruption. 
This clamour, however ill founded, became at 
laſt ſo general, that the oppoſition reſolved to 
convert it to their own advantage. With 
this view a bill was produced by Mr. Watkins 
Williams Wynn, for the more effeQual pre- 
venting bribery and corruption in parliamen- 
tary elections. As nothing could be more un- 
exceptionable than the title of this bill, the 
party imagined, that if the miniſter ſhould 
oppoſe it, he would encreaſe ſtill farther 
the popular clamour againſt him, and if he 


ſuffered it to paſs, he would thereby dimi- 
niſh his own influence. The miniſter was 


too 


i 2 * 
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too ſagacious not to perceive, and, too wi 


| to think of diſappointing their intention; 


and the bill accordingly paſſed through the 
houſe with the utmoſt diſpatch. . + 4 
The oppoſition, thoueh equally weak, 
were no leſs eager in the upper than in the 
lower houſe.” The court of Spain had 
ſtrongly inſiſled on the reſtitution of Gibral- 
tar, in conſequence. of a politive promiſe 
' which, they alledged, the late king had 
given in a letter to his Catholic majefly. 
From a copy of this letter, which was: now 
Jaid before 'the houſe, it plainly appeared, 
that nothing could be more abſurd and ris 


diculous than the pretenſions of the court of 
Madrid, His majeſty had only ſaid, that he 


would make uſe of the firſt favourable op- 
portunity to regulate the article of the reſti- 
tution of Gibraltar, with the conſent of his 
parliament,” The promile, therefore, was no 
other than conditional; and could not, in 
any ſenſe, be binding on his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, unleſs his parliament ſhould give their 
conſent. 75 

The lords, however, engaged in the op- 
poſition made a handle of this letter, to de- 
claim againſt the miniſtry, and to propoſe a 
motion, that, for the honour of his maje- 
ſty, and the preſervation and ſecurity of 
the trade and commerce of this kingdom, 


P 
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efeAual care ſhould be taken in the preſent 
treaty, that the king of Spain ſhould re- 
nounce all claim and pretenſion to Gibraltar 
and the iſland of Minorca, in plain and ex- 
preſs terms... . ' 
The lords rejected this motion, upon the 
beſt and moſt ſolid grounds. They thought, 
that Great-Britain had a much better right, 
by the treaty of Utrecht, to Gibraltar and 
Minorca, Gan ſhe poſſibly could have by 
any perſonal act or renunciation of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty. The defiring any ſuch act 
would imply a kind of invalidity of the 
right, by which theſe poſſeſſions were alrea- 
dy held, The king and kingdom of Spain, 
no doubt, would readily embrace the firſt 
opportunity of endeavouring to recover 
theſe places; nor would any renunciation, 
however ſtrong and peremptory, prevent 
their laying hold of ſuch an occaſion, when- 
ever it ſhould offer. Beſides, ſhould àis Ca- 
tholie majeſty, as there was reaſon to believe 
he would, reſuſe to grant any ſuch renun- 
ciation, as was now propoſed, all Europe 
would be apt to think, that Great-Britain 
held theſe conqueſts by a very weak and in- 
valid title. 
Such were the ſolid and ſubſtantial reaſons, 
which induced the lords to rejet the mo- 


tion, though a,groteſt was entered by ſeven- 
Vor, XXXV. M teen 
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teen peers. © Their lordſhips, however, a- 

reed to a reſolution, in which they were 
joined by the commons, that they entirely 
relied npon his majeſty, that he would, for 
maintaining the hononr, and ſecuring the 
trade of this kingdom, take effectual care in 
the preſent treaty, to preſerve his undoubted 
right to Gibraltar, and the iſland of Mi- 
norca. | | 

When the houſe examined the papers re- 
lating to the Spaniſh depredations, the lords 
in the oppoſition made a motion to reſolve, 
that the expence of the ſquadron ſent to the 
Weſt- Indies, under the command of vice- 
admiral Hoſier, having been borne by this 
notion alone, though deſigned to prevent 
the Spaniards from ſeizing the effects be - 
longing to his majeſty's allies, as well as his 
ſabjects, which were on board of the flota 
and galleons, and from applying the trea- 
ſare to diſturb the peace, and invade the 
Itberties'of Europe, had been an unreaſo- 
nable burden on this kingdom. After a 
violent debate, the motion was rejected, and 
followed by another proteſt. 

The oppoſition, not difcouraged by this 
' defeat, renewed their attacks againſt the 
bill paſſed by the commons, granting to his 
majeſty one hundred and fifteen thouſand 
pounds towards making good the arrears * 

F | | the 
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the civil lit revenue. They alledged, that 
the act eſiabliſhing that revenue, provided 
only, that, ſhould it fall ſhort of the whole 
ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds, for 
any one year, the deficiency ſhould be ſup- 
plied out of the next aids granted by parli- 
ament; but that no ſuch deficiency «ppear- 
ing to have happened within the year, the 
ſum now voted was, in fact, a new grant to 
the crown: and that, in any event, the 
grant. was entirely jzregular and unparlia- 
mentary, as it had not been demanded: by 
the crown, or propoſed to the parliament in 
the uſual manner. 4 © wy 
It was urged in reply, that large arrears, 
not paid in time, to anſwer the immediate 
exigencies of government, were, in fact, 
deficiencies ; ſo that the real arguments a» 
gainſt the grant were only applicable to the 
milapplication of the terms; eſpecially as 
Eare had been taken, in drawing up- the bill, 
to make proviſion for repaying the money 
to the public, out of any ſum that might be 
In arrears at the time of his majetty's de- 

ceaſe. | 
This was the ſubſtance of the arguments 
on both ſides, though the oppoſition took 
occaſion to throw many invidious reflections 
on the miniſtry, whom they accuſed of 
weakneſs, prodigality, and corruption, Tt 
| — muſt 
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muſt be owned indeed, that the meaſure 
itſelf, however juſt and reaſonable, was li- 
able to exceptions, with regard to the man- 
ner of propoſing it to the parliament, Per- 
os the great ſums which his majeſty was 
obliged to expend, in order to maintain the 
tranquillity of Europe, might have encou- 
raged the miniſter, upon this occaſion, to 
hazard a ſmall ftretch of his parliamentary 
intereſt, Be that as it will, the bill paſſed 
the upper houſe by a great majority, and 
— attended, as uſual, by a vigorous pro- 
teſt. . | - 
The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being finiſhed, 
the king came to the houſe of peers on the 
ſeventeenth day of May, when, after a 
ſhort ſpeech, in which he ſignified his in- 
tention of viſiting his German deminzons, 
he ordered the chancellor to prorogue the 
lament. ; ON 
His majeſty, having appointed the q 
regent of the realm, ſet out for Hanover 
on the twentieth day of the ſame month, 
in order to remove a ſlight miſunderſtanding, 
which had happened, between that electorate 
and the court of Berlin. Some Hanovert- 
an ſubjects had been preſſed or decoyed in- 
to the ſervice of Pruſſia; and the regency 
of Hanover had ſeized ſome Pruſſian officers 


by way of repriſal. 8 
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"AGO," 3 
"Thowuph the congreſs at Soiſſons proved 
IncffeAual, conferences were begun at Se- 
ville, between the plenjpotentiaries of Eng- 
land, France, and Spain; and a treaty was 
concluded on the ninth day of November, 
importing, that all former treaties and con- 
ventions between the crown of Great-Bri- 


_ tain and Spain, ſhould be as amply confirm- 


ed, as if they had been expreſsſy repeated: 


that their Britannic and Catholic majeſties 


ſhould guaranty to each other their reſpective 
dominjons; and, in caſe of either of them be- 
ing attacked, the other ſhould furniſh to the 
party ſo invaded, a body of twelve thouſand 
men: that all ſuch engagements contradted 
by his Britannic majeſſy in conſequence 
of the treaty of Vienna, as were inconſiſt- 
ent with the treatics ſubſiſting between the 
crowns of England and Spain, antecedent 
to the year 1725, ſhould be rendered void 
and invalid: that the commerce of the 
raum and French nations, both in Europe 
and the Indies, ſhould be reſtored to its for- 

mer footing ; and orders ſhould be inſtantly 
diſparched on all fides for that purpoſe ; 
that his Catholic majeſty ſhould make repa- 
ration for all the damages, that had been 
done by his ſubjects to thoſe 6f the other 
two parties: that commiflaries ſhould be 
nominated with ſufficient powers on the part 
AGED M 3 of 
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that fix thouſand of his Catholic majefly's 


of their Britanaic and Catholic majeſties, who 
ſhould aſſemble at the court of Spain, within 
the ſpace of four months after the exchange 
of the ratifications, or ſooner, if poſſible, to 
examine and decide whatever concerned the 
ſhips and effects taken on either fide : that 
the ſaid commiſſaries ſhould likewiſe exa- 
mine, and decide according to the treaties, 
the reſpeQive pretenſions, which relate to the 
abuſes that were ſuppoſed to have been com- 
mitted in commerce, as well in the Indies, 
as in Europe, and all other reſpective pre- 
tenſions in America, founded on treaties, 

whether with reſpe to the limits, or other- 
wiſe: that the ſaid commiſſaries ſhould” 


likewiſe diſcuſs and decide the 288 


which his Catholic majeſty might have, by 
the treaty of 1721, to the reſtitution of the 
ſhips taken by the Engliſh fleet in 1718 : that 
the ſaid commiſſaries, after having examin-, 
ed, diſcuſſed, and decided the above men- 
tioned claims and pretenſions, ſhould make 


a a report of their proceedings to their Bri- 


tannic and Catholic majeſties, who, by the 


preſent treaty, promiſed, that, within the 


ſpace of fix months, after making the ſaid 
report, they would cauſe to be executed, 
unctually and exactly, what ſhould have 
hy ſo decided by the ſaid commiſſaries: 


troops 
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troops ſhould, without loſs of time, be ſent 
to garriſon Leghorn, Porto-Ferraro, Parma, 
and Placentia ; which troops ſhould ſerve 
for the better ſecuring and preſerving the 
ſacceflion of the fates, in favour of the 
infant Don Carlos, and ſhould be ready to 
withſtand any enterprize and oppoſition that 
might be formed to the prejudice of what 
had been regulated touching the ſuccefſion : 
that the contracting powers ſhould take the 
ſoſteſt and moſt effectual means of perſuading * 
the dukes of Tuſcany and Parma, to admit 
theſe garriſons upon their promiſing to take 
an oath to be faithful to the reigning powers 
in every thing that ſhould not be contrary to 
the right of ſucceſſion, reſerved to the infant 
Don Carlos ; and vpon their engaging not 
to meddle, directly or indirectly in the 

vernment of the places where they ſhould 
be garriſoned, and to pay to the dukes of 
Toſcany and Parma all the honours that are 
due to ſovereigns in their own dominions : 
that his Catholick majeſty ſhould withdraw 
his troops from the ſaid garriſons, as ſoon as 
the ſucceſſion of thole territories ſhould be 
ny ſettled ia the perſon of Don Carlos : 
at the contracting powers ſhould become 
gun to Don Carlos for the quiet poſ- 
eflion and enjoyment of the ſaid fiates of 
Tuſcany, Parma and Placentia, * 
* a 


P * 
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had once obtained them: that the kings of 
Great-Britaio and France ſhould ratify and 
uaranty all the particular regulations that 
ould be concerted between his Cee 
majeſty and the two dukes of Tuſcany an 
Parma, relating to the ſaid garriſons: and 
that the flates-general of the United- Pro- 
vinces ſhould be invited to accede to the 
treaty, the ratifications of which ſhould be 
diſpatched within the ſpace of fix months 
at fartheſt. * : Ys 
Such were the contents of the famous 
treaty of Seville, which, aided by other 
events that ſoon after happened, ptoduced 
ſach a conſiderable change in the ſtate of 
affairs in Europe. The Pritiſh parliament 
meeting on the thirteenth day of January,* 
the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, in- 
formed them, that he had concluded an ab- 
ſolute peace with Spain, and thereby pre- 
vented the miſeries and calamities inſepara- 
ble from a war. He aſſured them, that the 
peace was agreeable to the purport and in- 
tention of former treaties, and calculated to 
render effectual the ſtipulations of the qua- 
druple alliance: that ſufficient proviſion had 
been made for the indemnification and fu- 
ture ſecurity. of the trading intereſt : and 
that he had given orders for making an im- 
' mediate reduction both of his land *. ſea- 
orces. 
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forces. He then concluded with recom- 
mending to their conſideration the ſtate of 
the public credit, and the hardſhips of poer 
artificers and manufacturers. | 
The commons having returned to their 
houſe, the treaty of Seville was laid before 
them ; and the court party moved for a 
very particular and loyal addreſs of thanks, 
conceived almoſt in the very terms of his 
majeſty's ſpeech. This motion was violent. 
ly oppoſed by the country party, who pro- 
poſed fimply to aſſure his majeſty of the 
ſteady and zealous attachment of the houſe 
to his royal perſon, government, and fami- 
ly; and of their readineſs to ſupport him 
in all meaſures which ſhould be neceſſary for 
the honour and dignity of his crown, and 
for the intereſt and welfare of his people. 
In ſupport of this alteration, they threw 
out many ſevere and bitter reflections againſt 
the ſubſtance of the treaty, which had for 
ſome time- been ſubmitted to the candour of 
the public. Sir John Hind Cotton, a ſharp, 
larcaſtic, but ſuperficial ſpeaker, was gene- 
rally confidered as one of the chief Tories 
in the houſe, and was always eager to join 
in any oppoſition to Fe government. He 
ſaid, that the miniffry had impoſed upon 
his majeſly in calling the peace an abſolute 
one; in as much as the moſt W 
der 


3 


diſſenſions that might happen in 


violent debate enſued. It was alledged by 


OW 
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intereſts of Great-Britain were left to a fu= 


ture diſcuſſion, The miniſter maintained 
that the peace was abſolute ; and that ne 


difficulties could happen in the exeecution 

of it, unleſs the Spaniards, and other. pow- 

ers were encouraged to raiſe them, 4 the 
r 


Britain. The queſtion being at laſt put, 
whether to draw up the addreſs in the ori- 

inal form, it was carried in the affirmative 
= a majority of two hundied and fixty-two 
againſt one hundred and twenty-nine, : 


When the houſe of lords took the treaty 


of Seville into conſideration, a warm and 


the oppoſition, that his Imperial majeſty 


© would certainly detach himſelf from the in- 


tereſls of a people, whoſe miniſters had con- 
cluded a treaty ſo efſentially different from 
the quadruple alliance, To this it was anſ- 
wered, that there neither was, nor could be, 
any eſſential difference, if the emperor was 
fincerely and honeſtly reſolved to fulfil the 
terms. of the quadruple alliance, with re- 

ard to the eventyal ſucceſſion of the dutch- 


ies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia : 


that introducing Spaniſh inſtead of neutral 
troops into the garriſohs of thoſe dominions 
could make no material difference; eſpeci- 
ally as the treaty had, in the ftrongeſt man- 
r ner, 
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ner, flipulated the recalling thoſe troops as 


ſoon as the ſucceſſion to the dutchies, which 
was a main object of the quadruple alliance, 
ſhould be ſecured : and finally, that, though 
there was an immaterial difference, which 
might give umbrage to the court ef Vienna, 
between the treaty in queſtion and the qua- 
druple alliance; yer-the preſervation of the 
tranquillity of Europe, and the obtaining 
loi aktion and ſecurity to our commerce, 
were conſiderations, that ought infinitely to 
outweilph any apprehenſions from a reſent- 
ment that could be founded only upon pride 
and ambition. 

The anti- courtiers too exclaimed violent- 
ly againſt the fixth article, obliging the mer- 
chants, and others, who had ſuffered by the 
Spaniſh depredations, to repair to the court 
of Madrid, in order to make proof of their 
loſſes, This, it was ſaid, was not only a 
hardſhip upon the ſufferers, but even dero- 
gatory-to the honour of the nation. The 
objection, however, was altogether ridicu- - 
lous and abſurd. It was neceſſary that the 
merchants ſhould apply where alone they 
could have redreſs. 'The commiſſaries were 
to meet at the court of Spain: they could 
not properly meet any where elſe, becauſe. 
the validity or invalidity of the captures, 
which hau been made, muſt be diſcuſſed 

in 


_ oighty-fix againſt thirty- one. 
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in thoſe courts where the proofs were lody- 
ed ; and the law of nations eſtabliſhes the 
ſentence of the admiralty of that nation, by 
whom the capture is made, to be final in 
all caſes and in all countries, Had the 
Spaniards been the ſufferers, the complaints 
muſt have been examined and diſcuſſed ia 
Great. Britain. "0 | 
Nor was the old exception againft the 
miniſtry's having omitted to oblige the 
crown of Spain to make a formal renuncia- 
tion of all claim to Gibraltar and Minorca, 


forgot * the preſent occaſion; but that 


was anſwered by the very fame arguments, 
that had formerly induced the houſe to re- 
ject the motion for infiſting on ſuch a con- 


ceſſion. 


The anti- courtiers foiled in point of rea- 
ſoning, had recourſe to the next expedient, 
that of making motions. They moved, 
that the agreement in the treaty of Seville, 
to effectuate the introduction of Spaniſh 
troops into Taſcany and Parma, was a mani- 
feſt violation of the fifth article of the quadru- 
ple alliance, tending to involve the nation 
in a.dangerous and expenſive war, and to 
deſtroy the balance of power in Europe. 
This motion was rejected by a majority of 


Then 
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Then they moved, that Great-Britain's 
right of ſovereignty, dominion, poſſeſſion, and 
claims to Gibraltar and the iſland of Mi- 
norca, was not aſcertained, ſo as to extin- 
ſk the claims and pretenſions which the 
— had ſet | Ih and which had been 
fie 


followed by an act ge, fince the ceffion off 
thoſe valuable places by the treaty of Utrecht. 
This motion was likewiſe rejected by ae 
great a majority. A third motion was made 
that the fipulation in the treaty of Seville, 
for repairing the loſſes of the Britiſh mer- 
chants, were inſufficient and precarious z 
and it ſhared the fate of the two former, 
The anti- courtiers being thus entirely de- 
feated, it was moved and carried in favour 
of the miniftry, that the treaty of peace, 
union, and friendſhip, concluded at Seville, 
did contain all neceſſary - flipulations for 
maintaining and ſecuring the honour, dig- 
nity, rights and poſſeſſions of the crown; 
and that all due care was taken therein for 
the ſupport of the trade of te kingdom, 
and for repairing the loſſes ſuſtained by the 
Britiſh merchants. ety 
By this time Vandermeer, the Dutch am- 
baſſador in Spain, had acceded to the treaty z 
and the ratification of this act was laid be- 
fore the parliament on the twenty-third day 
of ana This acceſſion, however, was 
or. . _— not 
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not obtained, till their Britannic and moſi 
Chriftian majeſties had prevailed upon the 
king of Spain to joinzthem in their endea- 
yours to procure to the republic an entire 
ſatisfa&tion with regard to the trade and na- 
vigation of the Eaft-India Oftend company, 
and the ſettlement of the affairs of Eaft-Friſe- 
land. The States were to furniſh, as their quo- | 
ta, a body of five thouſand men; and, in caſe 
they ſhould be attacked on account of their, 
preſent acceſſion, they were to be affiſted by 
the other powers engaged in the treaty. 
Theſe negociations gave the anti- coùrtiers 
in the lower houſe, a pretext for ſaying, 
that the miniſtry were playing a hidden 
game 3 and therefore they moved for an ad- 
reſs to his majeſty, entreating him to com- 
manicate to the houſes any engagements he 
might have contracted for . payment of 
ſublidies to foreign princes, or the hire of 
foreign troops, which had not already been 
ſabmitted to their inſpection. This motion 
was conſidered as highly indecent, and im- 
plying a mean ſuſpicion of his majeſty: 
and accordingly it was thrown out upon 2 
previous queition by a majority of two hun- 
dred apainſt one hundred and ſeven, 
Their Britannic and moſt Catholic majeſ- 
ties had flattered themſelves, that the court of 
Vienna might be perſuaded to acquieſce inthe 
; treaty 
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of Seville; but they ſoon found they 


. were diſappointed in their expectations, 


The emperor filled all Europe with reſcripts 
and remonſftrances. againſt the indignity tha 
had been offered to the Imperial court an 
the Germanic body by that negociation. He 
was anſwered by the French miniſters, who 


denied ſome fats charged upon the allies 


of the Seville treaty; and affirmed in gene- 
ral, that nothing had been done, but what 
the emperor himſelf was ready to have per- 
formed, had certain conditions, eſſential to 
the intereſts of his family, been granted. 
This recrimination. ſerved rather to exaſpe- 
rate than convince the court of Vienna. 
They began to prepare themſelves for war ; 
and as they were in want of money they ſet 
on foot a negociation for a loan of four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds in England. 

An affair of ſo much confequence could 
not long be kept ſecret: the miniſtry took 
the alarm; they imagined that the money 
was to be employed either againſt the tran- 
quillity of England, or, at leaft, in a war, 
which muſt certainly affect his majeſty's e- 
lectoral dominions. In order to prevent 
theſe dangerous conſequences, a bill was 
brought into the houſe of commons, to pre- 
vent any ſubjects of Great Britain from ad- 
vancing any ſums of money to foreign 
princes or ſtates, without having obtained 
OEM | 2 licence 
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licence from his majeſty, under his privy- 
ſeal, or ſome greater authority. The pro- 
hibition, however, was not to extend to any 
ſubſcriptions to the public funds, or trading 
companies of foreign nations. 
- When this bill was read a ſecond time, it 
met with a violent oppoſition. Mr. Daniel 
Pulteney, who, in foreign affairs, was con- 
fidered as the oracle of the party, ſpoke a- 
inſt it with great vehemence. He ſaid, 
that it would make Holland the market of 
Europe, and the mart of money to the na- 
tions of the continent: that the article of 
lending money was fo advantageous, that 
the Dutch, when themſelves were engaged 
in u War with the Spaniards, who treated 
them as rebels, lent money, arms and am- 
munition to the enemy: that the bill would 
diſable the Britiſh merchants from lending 
money to his Portugueſe majeſty ; a reftric- 
tion that might be attended with very bad 
conſequences to the nation: that the act, in 
any event, armed the tainiftry with too great 
and . — hs and 199 li- 
cenſing buſineſs might, huſbandry, 
bring | Fe the miniſter's — the . 
twenty, thirty, or forty thouſand a year. 
To this it was anſwered, that if the em- 
zeror could have borrowed money in Hol- 
land, where the people weuld have 1125 
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Va to lend it him at three per cent. he 

ever would have applied for it in Eng- 
land, where he muſt pay four: that, if the 
Dutch, When at war with the Spaniards, 
had actually furnifhed them with money, 
arms, and ammunition, it was a very bad, 
and a very impolitic meaſure : that ſome 
ſuch practices, perhaps, might, in the late war, 
have been carried on by a few private Dutch 
merchants; but thatull England, all Europe, 
nay their own government, had blamed and 
' "enſured them for ſuch a perfidious con - 
duct: that, as to his Portugueſe majeſty, 
it was ſtill in the power of the crown io en- 
able any ſubject to lend money to a friend; 
nor could the king be ſo much his own ene- 
. my, as to abuſe the power, with which this 


bill would inveſt him, in denying any ſub- 

Jea the liberty of placing out his money to 

the beſt 9 : that the licenſing trade, 
e c 


if ſuch it might be called, could not poſſibly 
be attended with ſuch exorbitant profits, 
as had been inſinuated: that, even allowing 
a million of money, a ſum double of what 
could be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be borrowed 
by any foreign prince, were the crown to 
get forty thouſand pounds, the lender, even 
granting him to receive five per cent. would 
only have one per cent. for his own ſhare. 

| | N N 3 a 
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But the real objeQion againſt the bill was, 
that, while it reſtrained the merchants from 
aſſiſting the princes and powers of Europe, 
it permitted the flock-jobbers to trade in 
their funds without interruption. Mr Pul- 
teney, laying hold of this circumſtance, 
ſaid, that he well knew for whoſe benefit 
this complaiſance was intended; but job- 
bing abroad in the flocks of foreign nations 
was what the government ſhould leaſt encou- 
rage, and what they ought principally to 

rohjbit ; for the nation had ſuffered ſeverely 
| by that means already; nor had the miniſtry 

ever given them any relief or aſſiſtance: 
that the Engliſh had been egregiouſly deceiv- 
ed, by the French, in the affair of the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, by receiving paper inſtead of ſpecie: 
and the miniſtry had been inexculably neg- 
ligent in that particular; for they had ne- 
ver interpoſed their good offices, in order to 
procure to the unhappy ſufferers, the leaſt 
redreſs or reparation. _ 

Though, of all the arguments againſt the 
bill, this was the moſt ſenſible, yet it came 
with a very bad grace from thoſe who op- 
poſed it, and who endeavoured to maintain 
the abſolute neceſſity of leaving the trading 
part of the nation at entire liberty. The 
chief defect in the bill, and that of which 
the miniſtry were moſt apprehenſive, — 

| that 
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chat it allowed of any dealings in the funds 
of foreign nations; becauſe, while ſuch 
dealings, were ſuffered, it would be eaſy for 
any Engliſhman inclined to lend his money 
to the emperor, to clude the force of the 
act. The oppoſers of the bill, however, 

did not puſh this objection fo far as it might 
have been carried ; afraid, perhaps, leſt the 
miniſtry might have taken them at their 
word, a circumſtance which would bave ru- 


bo their popularity with the monied inte- 


Sir Robert Walpole, therefore, in all his 
ſpeeches in ſupport of the bill, reſted its 
merit entirely upon the neceſſity of the 
meaſure at that particular juncture, An ex- 
ception being propoſed, by which the pro- 
hibition ſhould be reſtricted to the emperor 
ſolely, without extending to other powers, 
Sir Robert ſaid, that the circumſtance of 
any prince, ſtate, or potentate, being equal- 
ly intended with the emperor, was no © 
jection to the bill in queſtion : that the deſign 
of it, indeed, was to prevent a war with that 
prince ; but to name him in the preſent caſe, 
diſtintly from others, would amount to a 
full declaration of war; and, beſides one 
prince might borrow money for another, 
and elude the ſpirit of the law : that, with 
regard to the king of Portugal, or any other 

| prince 
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prince in alliaste with Great:Britain,” his 
majeſty would readily grant his permiſſion 
for loans to his faithful allies': that after all, 
the law would not be put in "execution, but 
Zn caſe of zpparent necefity : if the emperor 
| gave his majeſty reaſon to oppoſe his inten- 
| tions, it might produce à future proclama- 
tion: this, however, was eventual: it 
might, or it might not happen; and, if 
ever it ſhould happen, no ſubject of Great- 
Britain, no Britiſh merchants abroad, could 
offend through ignorance of ſuch a procla- 
mation: the bill was drawn with's blank, 
do be filled with a proper limitation of time, 
before the law ſhould take place; and that 
limitation might be ſo large and extenſive, 
that merchants abroad might be fully inform- 
ed of the terms, which the law bad pre- 
ſcribed. He added that, for his own part, 
he was not ſo converſant in the law as fome 
other gentlemen, who could juſtly ſupport 
| the bill in its proviſion for a proper diſcove- 
ry of evidence by precedents; he was a 
ſtranger” to that particular; he himſelf re- 
membered the act to prevent the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain from trading in the Oſtend 
company: that there the ſame method of 
diſcovery was provided; and ſhould not the 
public detect ſuch a criminal commerce with 
2 powerful and a national enemy, wy 
A y 
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_ they were allowed to do ſo againſt a little 
interloping company ? that the bill was far 
from ſetting. up a court of inquiſition, or 
laying hardſhips or ſeverities upon any man; 

it was only to prevent the fraudulent con- 

Aucting of concealed tranſaRtions : it in- 
wolyed the party in no other penalty, than 
one, which he could not incur but through 
conſcious guilt; and one, at the ſame time, 
which he might eafily avoid, by purging » 
himſelf of the crime: that this penalty, 
beſides, was, ſtill to be limitted by the au- 

thority of the houſe; and had no other end 
than to be ſach a tax upon loans as might 
make it-unprofitable to advance them for the 
higheſt premiums or intereſt : that the pro 
clamation provided in the bill was the ſame / 

a by law had been uſual in the caſe of qua- 

rantine, in apprehenſions of a peſtilence, 

and as a prevention of any contagious diſ- 

tempers : that it was a reaſonable remedy 

on all ſuck appearances of danger: that ne- 

vertheleſs, it would not be employed, unleſs 

ſuch grievances happened ; and, if they 

2 they certainly deſerved a te- 

18, 
A member of the oppoſition ſaid, that he 
had a point of order to debate: that the honou- 
rable gentleman had brought in the name of 
the king, to influence their deliberations, con- 
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trary tothe ſlanding rule of the houſe ; that 
it was an old and conflitutional maxim, that 
the name of the king ſhould never be uſed, 
upon any occaſion, to overawe their proceed- 
ings, or to overbear their debates ;. that, if 
the honourable gentleman had been preper! 
careful of his majeſty's honour, he 5 
not have mentioned his name in the greet 
caſe ; he would have informed the houſe ol 
the evidence he had, and regularly have 


ſubmitted it to their conſideration : that 


whatever that evidence might be, he ſuppoſ- 


ed it might come from foreign miniſters 3 - 


and he thought the houſe ought. to have it 
opened in a proper parliamentary manner: 


chat, for his own part, he was againſt the 
bill; he thought it reſtrained commerce in 


one branch, and they might as well prohi- 
bit it in every other, " 
Sir Robert Walpole replied, that the 
meaning of his declaration had been very 
much miſtgken : that what he had ſaid was 
ftrily conſiſtent with the rules of parlia- 
ment: he well knew and duly obſerved the 
orders of the houſe : that he had not brought 
in the name of his majeſty to influence gen- 
tlemen, nor overawe the debates; that he 
had mentioned the poſitive aſſurances, which 
had been received; not as a meſſage from 
the king, but by his majeſty's leave; not 
by his command, but only by his permiſſi- 
of e on; 
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an; that the ſtation he was in obliged him 
to aſk that permiſſion ; becauſe, by his oath, 
he was bound to Keep the king's counſels 
ſecret : that he therefore had aſked this li- 
berty from his majeſty yeſterday mers 
apprehending the debate of this day would 
require him to mention it ; and he offered 
ouly to prove the importance of the bill 
now under conſideration. 

Mr. Plummer, one of the moſt ſenſible 
ſpeakers in the oppoſition, declared, that he 
was far from diſapproving of the bill: he 
only thought it gave too much power to the 
miniſtry ; and that it ought not to be carri- 
ed into execution by a proclamation, which, 
in his opinion, had too much the air of an 
arbitrary proceeding, and had given occaſi- 
on to ſo much diſſatis faction 1 diſguſt un- 
der the Stuart family. „ 

In anſwer to this objection, Mr. Pelham, 
ſecretary at war, obſerved, that the friends 
of the bill had no intention to make the 
miniſtry judges in matters that could be 
decided by the houſe : that it was in ten- 
derneſs to the people, that a proclamation 
was propoſed, as being a more expeditious 
method, than any other, to put them upon 
their guard : that it was to be hoped the 
affair might yet be adjuſted without a procla- 
mation; and if the houſe, inſtead of mak - 


ing it eventual, would conſent to . it 
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immediately, be would be far from oppoſe” 
any ſuch meaſure. | | 
Mr. afterwards Sir John Barnard, one of - 
the city members, alledged, that if the bill 
ſhould paſs in its preſent form, it would o- 
pen a channel for the Dutch to carry on 2 
very lucrative branch of buſineſs, to the pre- 
-judice of England: that the emperor ought 
to be mentioned by name, as the power 
prohibited to borrow ; otherwiſe all the 
Rates of Europe would think themſelves 
equally injured by the act, which would give 
it an air as if England was at war with the 
whole world ; that he could not approve of 
the expedient of making the Exchequer a 
court of Inquiſition: he conceived it to be 
an odions meaſure, and unknown to the Bri- 
tiſh conftitution, that. perſons ſhould be 
obliged to accuſe themſelves, and thereby 
incur the moſt ſevere penalties : that be 
knew, indeed, there were ſuch precedents 
* but that was ſo much the worſe: 
precedents could not alter the nature of 
things; and he thought the liberties of 
his country of more importance than any 
precedents whatever. N | 
He was anſwered by Sir Philip Yorke, at- 
torney-general, who ſhewed his ſuperiority 
in the knowledge of the law to all who had 
ſpoke on the ſubject. He obſerved, that /*4 
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the States-General ſhould act as good allies 
to England, and well wiſhers to the liberties _ 
- of Europe, they would certainly. come to 
Tome reſolution of the ſame nature with that 
of the bill in queſtion : that the miniſtry 
were ſufficiently juſtified in drawing the bill, 
not only. from reaſon, and the fitneſs of 
things, 4 alſo from the common law of the 
kingdom: that his majeſty had a lawful 
_ prerogative to recall his ſubjects by procla- 
mation from the ſervice of ſoreign ſtates; 
and ſhould he not likewiſe have a power to 
_ prohibit them from lending money to thoſe 
ſtates ? the rather, as money might be more 
uſeful to the enemy, and more dangerous to 
their country, than even the ſervice of their 
_ perſons: that, in Ireland the parliament had 
made it high-treaſon toinliſt men for foreign 
"ſervice, without licence obtained from the 
crown; and ſurely a reſtraint upon money, 


the finews of war, was highly expedrent 


every where : that the law was deſigned on- 
ly to avert an impending evil, and was not 
to be eſtabliſhed in perpetuity : that there 
was no other way, in the preſent caſe, of 
making the law effeQual, than by diſcover- 
ing evidence by Engliſh bill in the court of 
Exchequer ; and that, without that clauſe, 
the bill would be uſeleſs, and ought to be 
thrown out: that he begged leave to remind 
Vox. XXXV. 1 | the 
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the houſe of the memorable bill, among 
| others, which puniſhed the South- ſes dies- 
tors, and which made it felony to reſale 
_ anſwering, or to demur to a bill for dice 
very of concealments : that,  neverthelefs, 
if they did diſcover a concealment, the very 
anſwer was good evidence againſt them, and 
the concealment itſelf was felony : that, in the 
preſent bill, there was a litnited ſum; and nb 
other penalty could be the conſequence of con- 
ſcious guile upon ſuch a bill of diſcovery ; 
that, by conſſruction of a court of equity, ſuch 
a bill would have been allowed, if the claafe 
for the diſcovery had not been inſefted ; 
that the barons of the Exchequer had main- 
tained the legality of ſuits, to diſcover 
Frauds and miſd-meanours zelatiog to the 
revenue; nor could it be denied, that this 
was as juſt by parity of reaſoning, ron, 
if- the houſe ſhould throw out the clauſe, 
the judges might be unwilling to ſupply it 
by ſuch a conſtruction. 3 | 
A member of the oppoſition ſaid, that, 
ſince Sir Robert Walpole had mentioned 
the article of ſecret intelligence, he ought 
to inform the houſe what that intelligence 
was, He added, that the emperor havi 
deposited in Holland jewels, as pledges for 
four hundred thouſand pounds, which he 
. wanted to borrow, he knew no reaſon why 
nde 
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he and ather Engliſhmen, who bad money 
to lend, ſhould not, as well as their neigh- 
bours the Dutch, make an advantageous 
| 1 This laſt fact, however, was de- 
by other members; und the queſtion 

for the bill yas catried by a confic e ma- 
ity 
on: act itſelf was no doubt . 
nal, and might have been rendered effeual, 
ba 4 mhe government been 1 in earneſt in car- 
rying. it into execution. Bat the truth is, 
ill was only intended to gratify the 
court of Spain, with which the miniſtry 
thought oF > oof at _—_— * to maigtain * 


e ſtanding. e pretext, the 
ore, of an 9. bed which Great 
Britain could entertain, _ the reſentment 
of the. ee was merely a political cou - 
trivance to amuſe the populace. 'The mi- 
niſter affected great Ai our and openneſs. 
all his f hin on this ſubſect; and 
ed readily to give up to the oppoſition 
every thing 1 the prudential conſideration, 
n which, he founded the main fress of 
argument. 
"The commans having examined the eſti- 
mates for the enſuing year, voted ſeventeen 
ouſand, ſeven hundred and nine men for 
the land ſervive. They continued the ſub- 
digs to the n of Heſle- Caſſel =_ | 
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the duke of Branſwic Wolfenbottel; and, 
in order to defray. theſe and e ee 
expences, they granted the ſum of two mil- 
lions, two hundred and eighty thouſand. 
; pounds. | 2 


© 


The anti-courtiers oppoſed theſe meaſures. 
with great warmth and eagerneſs ; but not: 
being able to make any diviſion that would 
not have expoſed the weakneſs of their party, 
they were obliged to content themſelves with 
ſeveral invidious. motions. Accordingly, 
when the land- forces were voted, . it was 
moved, that an addreſs ſhould be delivered 
to his majeſty, humbly to repreſent, that 
the _ houſe having, in conſideration, of the 

| Ns ſtate of affairs, voted ſuch à num 

r of land- forces, for the current ſervice 
of the year, aſſuted themſelves, that his ma- 
jeſty, from his juſt regard to the conſtituti-, 
P of the kingdom, as well as his earneſt 
eſire to eaſe his people of every charge 
not abſolutely neceſſary, would take the 
firſt opportunity to make a farther reduction 
of thoſe forces, if the Rate of affairs woul 
admit, before the concluſion of this or the 
beginning of next ſeſſion of parliament, 
This motion was conſidered as equally un- 
neceſſary in itſelf and diſreſpectful to his 
majeſty, whom the houſe had no reaſon to 
| f „ 0 * 1 * = 91 * diſtrul; 
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diſtruſt 3 and it was therefore rejected with - 

t a diviſion. N T 
The next expedient, which the party em- 
ployed, in order to diſtreſs. the mĩniſtry, was, 
of all others, the moſt popular and plauſi- 
ble. It was a motion to bring in a bill.for 
making more effectual the laws in being for 
diſabling perſons from being . choſen mem- 
bers of parliament, who had any penſion 
during pleaſure, or for any number of years, 
or any office, held in truſt for them, from 
the crown. The arguments that may be 
urged on both ſides of this important queſ- 
tion, we have already had occafion to men- 
tion... Suffice it at preſent. to obſerve, that 
though the oppoſition had always pretended 
to condemn the practice of impoſing com- 
pulſive oaths upon perſons, in _ to 
make them accuſe themſelves ; yet, when 
it came to anſwer their own purpoſe, they 
had no objedtion againſt adopting it. The 
following oath, to be taken by every mem- 
ber of the houſe, was repreſented, not only - 
as an excuſable, but as a wiſe and neceſſary 
precaution. 13 . 

« I do ſolemnly and ſincerely ſwear, that 
%% I have not, Greatly or indirectly, any 


«« penſion during pleaſure, or for any num- 
* ber of years, or any office either in whole 
or in part, from the crown, held for me, 
4 Ry « of 
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« or for my benefit, any perſon what- 

«* foever : and I do fo 1 and ſincerely 
| «© promiſe and ſwear, that I will not receive, 
| «© accept, or take, directly or indirectly, 
during the time of my being a member 
* of this preſent parliament, any penſion 
* during pleaſure, or for any number of 


% years, or any gratuity or reward whatſo- 


* ever, or any office from the crown, to be 
< held for me, or for my benefit, in whole 
* or in part, by any perſon whatſoever, 


« without fignifying the ſame to this houſe, 
«© within fourteen days after I have received 


5 or accepted the ſame, if the parliament 
* be then fitting, or within fourteen days 
after the next meeting of parliament.” 
The violation of this oath was to be deemed 
and puniſhed as wilful and corrupt perjury ; 
and the ſeats of all members, refuſing to take 
it, were to be vacated, as if they had been 
aQually dead. A penalty of thirty pounds 
was inflicted upon every member, for every 
day he ſhould fit in the houſe, without taking 
the oath, befides an incapacity ever after, 
either to ſerve. the crown, or fit in parlia- 
ment, or enjoy any place of profit or truſt, 
under his majeſty or bis ſucceſſors. 

Such was the ſubftance of this famous ſelf- 
denying bill, which has fince been ſo often 
renewed, but never enacted into a law. The 


oppoſers 
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ſed in the bill; and if the miniſter, as is 
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oppoſers of it indeed, though they expreſſed 
as ſtrong a deteftation of corruption as their 
enemies, had ſome difficulty in conceiving, . 
how the- bill, even if ed into an 1 8 
could poſſibly anſwer the purpoſe intended, 
without violating the firk principles of the 
* conſtitution. 6 

appoling, ſaid they, a member ſhoa!d 
declare, within fourteen days, that he has 
a penſion or pratuity from the crown, or 
that he has a place held for him in truſt, 
what, according to the tenour of this bill, 
is to be the conſequence ? None is expreſ- 


alledged by the friends of the bill, had ſuch 
an alarming influence over the houſe of 
commons, as to render the bill neceſſary, 
they being the only judges of the conſe. 
quences of ſuch a declaration, it will be 
eaſy for him to obtain a vote, for diſpenſing 
with the member's holding what he has de- 
clared he enjoys under the crown. Thus it 
will always be in the power of a miniſter, 
not only to elude the purpoſes of the bill, 
but alſo to defeat the very purpoſes of the 
acts now in force againſt bribery, and which 


this penſion-bill, as it is called, is intended 


to make more effectual. 8 
But, even ſuppoſing the commons to be 
in good earneſt i expel the member, who 
| | — 


C 
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thus declares he holds a_ place or a-penſion 
in defiance of this act, yet ſtill, ſaid the op- 
poſers of the bill, this would be highly un- 
conſtitutional and indecent, becauſe it im- 
plies a power to be lodged in one houſe. of 
parliament, to condemn, the jaſt and un- 
queſtionable prerogative of the crown, in 
making a gift Which it has a power to mak 
This myſt be attended, ſaid they, with 1 
unconſtitutional conſequences, as the houſe 
of commons would then take upon them» . 
ſelves to fit as an inquiſition upon the pro- 
ceedings and prerogative of the crown; by 
Which, as in the laſt century, the crown itſelf 
might tremble from the head of the ſove- 
reign. 3 1 | 
The pernicious conſequences of the bill, 
did not even ftop here. The member is 
obliged to ſwear, that he ſhall not, direQly *, 
or indireQly, accept of any penfion, gra: 
tuity, or reward, or any place in truſt, from 
the crown. Now, may not the ſevere con- 
ſtruction of the word indir:2ly, by a future 
captious houſe of commons, make a membe 
liable to the penalties of the bill, if the 
crown ſhould think proper to extend its fa- 
vour to the wife, children, or relations of a 
member. | | 
Though the bill ſeems to leave the houſe 
open to many great officers and POTEN 
: N 'W 0 
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Sho are not diſqualifed by it; yet, who kan 
fay, that the houſe may not, ſome time or 
or other, apply the word . to a mem- 
ber accepting a place or office, that does not 
diſqualify bim according to the ſeeming 
purport and meaning of the bill. 
Fad to this, that the exerciſe of any part 
of the prerogative, even the moſt ſalutary 
and-neceffary_ part of it, ſuch as_grantin 
rdon for offences ; the remitting nes 1 
rfeitures z. the granting patents, and the 
like, -may.not, ſome time or other, be con- 
frued into an indirect influence. The crown 
has ſufficient powers which it can avow, 
and which are in no degree affected by the 
bill, to create as much influence in the 15. c 
commons as a miniſter may have occa- 
jon to | employ; and, unleſs all great 
offices. and places, as well as penſions, be- 
come diſqualifications, the purpoſes of the 
bill never can be anſwered. 3 Re 
The oppoſers of it, therefore, though 
they were as willing as, its friends, to 
agree to any rational expedient that would 
reſtrain or extinguiſh corruption, yet be- 
lieved, the preſent contrivance altogether 
unfit for the purpoſe. Beſides, they thought 
it as deftitute of probability, as it was in- 
conſiſtent with the laws and ſpirit of the 
Engliſh conſtitution, that the king and the 
5 peers - 
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ſhould give their aſſent to a bill, that 
veſted the commons with which, 
ſhould they be, as in former times, miſap- 
plied, rent ered them paramount to the other 
two branches of the legiſlature, and extend- 
ed their judicial capacity to matters of which 
they coulg not, conflitutianall Ys 1 cog- 
ince. | 


Theſe arguments, however | 


and 
__anſwerable, were totally diſr 4. The 
of corpption was become ſo . 
that many, who in their hearts ate fi 
of tho bill, were 25 duet to tg for 3 18 
ng ; a concefſion which t thaug 
fe Bigbt make with the greater ſaſety, 
17 Ys ſome reaſon to lieve that. ic 
014 be rej jected by the houſe of peers. 
This, i in all probability, was the opinion 
the miniſter hiaaſelf, who did not ex 
himſelf on the preſent occaſion with his 
uſual activity; fo that on orien in favour 
of the bill, being trop hr oppo by by 


"party; and 25 fi d b 
Aer, = carried in the de Rack ve, b my 


major ft 2 and 8 
Sir 2 . nd "Mr ' Yo 12 


2 ordered to = it into ate Be 
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Wes de was preferred to the upper houſe, 
vs friends bird may an addreſs to the king, 
firing a lick of all penfions payable by 

crown ; but the motion was chrown out by 
| & great majority, The bill having been 
due read, the queſtion was put whether it 

Mould be reſecked, and was carried in the 
alfirnidtive ; though not without a violent 
diſpute, and a proteſt entered by twenty- fix 


rs. 7 | . 
a mk the courſt of this ſeſſion the parliament 
fed ſeveral acts, which, under a more 
pular midifiry, would have met with 


at and deſerved applauſe. They appro- 
Printed one million of the ſurpluſſes, arg 


the fioking fund, towards the diſchar 
bf the EE —_ and, b 29 
extiuguiſhed the duties upon falt, by whic 

peut the ſubſeck ws 22 of 4 heavy 
burden, not only in beivg freed from the 
| Uuty, but alſo from a confiderable charge vf 
ſalaries given to'a great number of officers 
employed to collect this impoſition. 


hey likewife encouraged the colony of 


Carolina with an act, allowing the inhabitants 
of that province to ex port rice directly to any 
Part of Europe ſouthward of Cape Finiftere, 
rovided the trade was carried on in Britiſh 
bot toms ; and they permitted ſalt from Eu- 
| : rope 
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. 1999.00 be imported into the colony of New 
1 | 1 


— 


The term of the excluſive trade, granted | 
by act of parliament to the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, drawing towards 2 period, many con- 
fiderable merchants and others made appli- 
cation for being incorporated and veſted with. 
the privilege of trading to thoſe countries, 
propoking to lay open that branch of trade 
to all the cabieds of Great- Britain, on cer- 
tain conditions; and, in conſideration of 
an act of parliament, could they obtain one 
for this purpoſe, they offered to advance 
three millions, two - hundred thouſand 
pounds, for redeeming the fund and trade of 
8 Eaſt- India company 
This propbſal, though ſtrongly ſupported 
by alderman Barnard and others, was reject- 
ed by the patliament, who, for ſeveral ſolid 
and weighty reaſons, thought that the Eaſt- 
India trade could not be carried on with ſo 
much ſpirit, and reſolution, nor, of conſe- 
quence, with ſo much national benefit, by 
the public in general, as by a private com- 
pPany. | ; wt 
n The privilege, therefore, of the former 
company was, by act of parliament, pro- 
tracted to the year 1766, upon the follow - 
ing conditions: that they ſhould pay ini 
the Exchequer the ſum of two hundred 
* | thouſand 
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thouſand pounds, towards the ſupplies. of 
the year, without intereſt or addition to 
their capital Rock : that the annuity. or year- 
ly fund of one hundred. and ſixty . thouſand 
pounds ſhould be. reduced to one hundred 
and r thouland: and that, after 
the year 1766, their right te the excluſive 
trade ſhould be liable to be aboliſhed by 
Parliament, opon their receiving three years 
notice and repayment of their capital. 
Ide miniſtry, however juſtifizble, and 
even commendable, in conducting the 
more important affairs of government, 
were certainly unaccountably remiſs with 
regard to the interior police of the kingdom, 
This neglect was attended with a ſurprizing , 

rofligacy of life and manners among the 
inferior orders of the, people. The roads 
and highways were filled with robbers and 
aſſaſims, - who ſeized the property, and 
maimed aud murdered the perſons of inno- 
cent travellers, | * N 

A new ſpecies of villains too, unknown 
to former times, ſtarted up, about this peri- 
od. "Theſe made it a pradice to circulate 
letters Gemanding ſums of money from cer- 
tain individuals, on pain of reducing their 
houſes to aſhes; and ſometimes, upon their 
demands not being granted, they, actually 
put their threats in execution. A higher 

Vor. XXXV. P ſort 
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ſort of ruffians were employed in libelling 
the moſt laudable meaſures of government ; 
and, what is ſill more ſarprizing, theſe were 
encouraged by men, who, conf ering their 
character in other reſpedts, could hardly be 
ſuſpected of any deſigns againſt the peace of 
their country, | 

The king was ſo ſenſible of theſe grow- 
ing and complicated evils, that, when he 
put an end to the ſeſſion on the fifteenth day 
of May, he concluded his ſpeech with the 
following remarkable words: My lords 
% and gentlemen,” faid he, I am very 
„ glad, that, for the general ſatisfation, 


© great happineſs to ſee, after ſo many 
« unjuſt and unreaſonable clamours, raiſed 
« with all poſſible art, induſtry and malice, 
that 7 mature deliberation and the 
* moſt ſolemn debates, you were ſo far 
from finding any thing worthy of blame 
& or cenſare, that all matters that came 
% ander your cognizance, met with your 

„% approbation. 
', ++ This muſt inſpire all mankind with a 
* juſt deteſtation of thoſe incendiaries, who, 
% from a (pirit of envy and diſcontent, con- 
* tinaally labour, by ſcandalous lib ls, to 
« alienate tic i FeQious of my people, and 
to 


you entered into a particular conſidera- 
tion of the ſtate of the nation; and it is 


880 0 I. 17s 
* to fill their minds with groundleſs jealou- 
% fies and unjuſt complaints, in diſhonour 
v of me and my government, and in defi- 
1 ance of the ſonſc of both houſes of parlia · 
% ment. | WS: 
gut Ientirely rely upon your prudence 
« and your concern for the peace and hap» 
% pineſs of your country, to diſcountenance 
all ſuch ſeditious practices, and to make 
emp people ſenſible, that theſe wicked. 
«« proceedings have no other view and end 
, than to create confuſion and difiraQtion. 
«« amongſt us,” The parliament was then 
prorogued to the fourteenth day of July. _ 
Lord Carteret flill continued lord lieuten - 
ant of Ireland; and the people of that 
kingdom found themſelves happy under the 
ad miniſtration of ſo good a governour. 
Their perliament afcwbling in the month of 
September, employed themſelves with un- 
wearied diligence, in promoting the inte- 
reſt and welfare of their country. They 
eſlabliſhed funds for the diſcharge of their 
national debt, and for defraying the ex- 
pence of government: they ed whole- 
ſome laws for the encauragement of trade 
and agriculture ; and they formed wiſe 
regulations in different branches of civil 
Economy... | 
os 1 
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flaves, had felt too ſeverely the effects of an 
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They imitated the example of the Britiſh, 


throne by the princeſs ' Anne Jvanowna, ſe- 
cond daughter of John Alexiowitz, elder bro- 
ther of the firſt Peter, and widow of Frede - 
rick *William, duke of Courland, 
The nobility of . Ruſſia, though born 
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arbitrary: government, not to be defirous 
of taſting ſome of the ſweets of that liberty, 
Which, they, knew, was enjoyed by molt of 
the other nations in Europe. They there- 
Fore obliged the new Czarina to fign an in- 
Arument, by which ſhe, in fact, ſhared the 
ſovereign authority with her privy-covncil, 
and reſigned the moſt elſential branches of 
her prerogative... | 1 
* This (heme would probably have ſucceed- 
ed, had it not been for the unpopularity of 
the Dolgorucki family, who had abuſed 
their power in the late reign, . and were the 
chief inſtruments of the preſent change of 
government. \ The Czarina had no ſooner 
conſented. to the partition of her power, 
than ſhe found means to aſſemble the privy- 
council in her palace, when ſhe furrounged 


— 


them wich her guards, and compelled tbem 


to reſlore the paper ſhe had figned, which 
they inſtantly tore in pieces. Having thus 
recovered her ſovereign. authority, ſhe ex- 
erted it at once in ſending all the Dolgo- 
rucki family into baniſhment. t 

Tbe other ſtates of the North enjoyed a 
R tranquillity, The new Ling of 

enmark began his reign by making ſome 
repriſals upon the queen dowager, contrary 
to | the, expreſs commands of his father, 
The prince rayal of Pruſſia, upon attempt- 
” P3 ing 


LY * 
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Ing to eſcape from his father, was 


back add confined.” with ne lieu lice = 


of ſeverity, to the caſtle of Cuftrin. The 
emperor interceded in his behalf ; and the 
old king forgave him, upon his making his 
humble ſubmiſſion. Katt, however, his fa- 
veurite, a lieutenent of the Gens d'Arms, 
was ordered to be beheaded. b 

The month of November was rendered 
remarkable by the death of pope Benedict 
the thirteenth, who was ſucceeded in the 
papal chair by Laurence Corfini, under the 
name of Clement the twelfth. About this 
period the inhabitants of Corſica, galled by 
the yoke of their mercileſs ſovereigns, the 
Genoeſe, roſe in arms, and publiſhed a 
manifeſto, importing, that their only in- 
tention in ſo doing was to aſſert the liberties 
and privileges of their country. © 

The earl of Kinnoul had been ſent am- 
' baſſador to the court of Conſtantinople, 
where he met with a very diſtinguiſhed re- 
ception from the Grand Signior and the 
Vizier ; but during his abode at that place, 
a moſt ſurprizing revolution was effected in 
the government without bloodſhed. or 
confukon, A few mean janiſſaries diſplay- 
ed a flag in the ſtreets, exclaiming that all 
true Mufſelmen ought to follow them, and 
aſliſt in reforming the ſtate. They ſoon in- 


86100 Il as 
oreaſed to the number one hundred thou- 
fand ; marched to the Seraglio ; and de- 
manded the heads of the grand vizier, the 
kiaja, and the captain baſia. Theſe 
miniſters were immediately ftrangled. 
ir bodies being delivered to the :nfar- 

_gents, were dragged through the ftreetsz 
and afterwards thrown te the dogs to be 
devoured. Not contented with this ſacri- 
fice, the revolters depoſed the grand fignior, 
Achmet, who was confined to the ſame 
priſon, from whenee they brought his ne- 
phew, Mabomet, and raiſed him to the 
throne, after he had lived about fix years in Wu 
confinement, | | 1 
France was at this time ſo diſtracted with - 
religious diſſenſions, that nothing, bat the 
profound veneration, which the people of 
that country have ſor the perſon of their 
ſovereign, could have poſſibly prevented the 
flames of a civil war. Cardinal Fleury, 
who was himſelf a tool of the pope and 
Jeſuits, had prevailed on Lewis the fifteenth 
to compel his ſubjects to accept of the con- 
fiitution Unigenitus, This divided the 
whole kingdom into Conſtitutioniſts and 
Anticonſtitutioniſts. The former conſiſted 
of the king, the cardinal, ſome bigotted 
prieſts and proftituted courtiers ; the latter 
of all the parliaments and mea of ſonſe * 
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"the kingdom. "The regal power, however, 

"Fore "down all oppoſition ; and the birth of 
L Anke, ſecond ſon to the king 


"the duke o | 
of France, happening at the height of the 
diſpute, the people loſt their reſentment in 
"theje congratulations... 
Ia England, the power of the miniſter | 
was ſo far from being diminiſhed by the cla- 
mour raiſed againſt 1 adminiſtration, that 
his influence and authority ſeemed rather to 
Increaſe ; and his friends. ſucceeded daily 
to every vacancy that happened in the go- 
vernment. His brother Neratio Walpole 
was made cofferer of the houſhold, in the 
room of the late earl of Clinton : Mr. Pel- 
ham was appointed pay-maſter of the forges, 
in the room of Spencer Compton, now lord 
Wilmington, who was entruſted with the 
cuſtody of the privy-ſeal ; _ the lord Tre- 
vor was preferred to be prefident of the 
council. The earl of Cheſterfield was con- 
Hituted fleward, lord Hervey vice cham- 
berlain, and Sir Conyers D*Arcy comptrol- 
ler of the houſhold. The duke of Dorſet 
ſucceeded lord Carteret as lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. The famous lord Torrington was 
placed at the head of the Admiralty, and the 
earl of Weſtmoreland declared firſt commiſ- 
ſioner of trade and plantations, | 


Such 
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Juch a profuſion of fevours, heaped up- 
on the fende of one man, could not fail 
to diſguſt ſome old ſervants. of the crown, 
who thought their importance eclipſed, or 
their merits andger-valued; Of this number 
_ was Charles, lord Townſend, a nobleman 
of diſtinguiſhed abilities and uncorrupted 
integrity, who reſigned the ſeals as ſecretary 
of Nate, together with the licutenancy of 
the county of Norfolk. The laſt of theſe 
was beſtowed upon his ſon, who, at the 
ſame time, was made_ maſter, of the Jewel 
office. He Was ſucceeded in the ſecretary- 
Ir colonel Stanhope, now created earl 
of Harrington, whoſe knowledge in foreign 
affairs, and approved ability in conductin 
negociations, rendered the reſignation of 
be. Townſend the leſs alarming to the 

ublic. 1 

Such was the poſture of the affairs of Eu- 
rope, ſuch the ſtate of thegovernment of Eng- 
land, when the parliament met on the twen- 
Þ 3-5 day of January.“ The emperor's 
obſtinacy ſeemed daily to increaſe, and to 
threaten the Continent wich a new war. 
He fill continued to exclaim againſt the 
allies; and had ordered à large body 
of troops to march into Italy, to oppoſe the 
f e Mgt intro- 
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introd uction of the Spaniſh garriſons, liĩpula - 
ted by the treaty of Seville. The king, at the 


ning of the ſeſſion, took notice of thefe 
eircumſtances in his ſpeech, which was 
horting the parlia- 


0 


chrefly employed in 
ment to enable him to execute the treaty 
force, "if gentle means ſhould prove in 
The commons had no fooner returned to 
their hoaſe, than a motion was made for 4 
loyal addreſs to his majeſty; but the anti- 
courtiers infiſted on reſtricting it to a ſimple 
romĩſe to aſſiſt him only in all ſuch mea* 


fares as ſhould be abſolutely 8 for 
procaring ſatisfaction to his allies, and pro- 
viding for the intereſts of his le; ex 


prefling, at the ſame time, their 
that his majeſty would take care to prevent 


A 


the breaking out of a war upon the Rhine, 
or in the Auftrian Netherlands, the 
ſervation of which, in the hands that now 
held them, was of the preateft importance 
to theſe kingdoms, and in maintenance of 
which had coſt the nation ſo much blood and 
treafure. | | 

In ſupport of this alteration, many plauſible 
reaſons were urged ; forthe party had the ad- 
vantage of having on their fide alt the popular 


topics, which experience, however, has ſince 
evinced 


* 
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evinced to have been, in ſome caſes, no 
more than empty ſounds, 

They alledged, that the power of France 
was dangerous to the liberties, not only of 
England, but of all Europe: that evidence 
could be produced of that people having 
cleared and repaired the harbour of Duakirk, 
contrary to the treaty of Utrecht: that they 
had made violent incroachments upon the 
Eogliſ in the Weſt-Indies, the natural 
conſequences of thoſe pernicious connexions, 
which we had lately contracted with them: 
that for England to join with France, in 
any attempt againſt the emperor, either in 


Flanders, or upon the Rhine, would be a&- - 


ing againſt the very intention of that glori- 
ous confederacy, which had humbled the 
power of France, under the duke of Marl- 
borough : that it would deſtroy that bal- 
lance of power, which had been ſo happily 
eſtabliſhed, and had been the Chief 
advantage that England or Europe had 
derived from that confederacy : that, in any 
event, it was extremely dangerous, and in- 
expedient to promiſe, the very firſt day of 
the ſefion, to ſupport all his majeſty's mea- 
ſures and engagements, before they knew 
what thoſe meaſures were : and that, in fact, 
ſuch an aſſarance rendered all their 2 
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deliberations” for every ſeſſion, uſeleſs and 
infignificant - .. of TT Fre 
The minifter and his friends found them - 
ments. As they were declared Whigs, they 
could not, with any confiſtency, deny, that 
it would be extremely prejudicial to public 
liberty, ſhould England co-operate with the 
French upon the Rhine, or in Flanders 
againſt the emperor; and yet nothing could 
could be more plain than that the amend- 
ment propoſed, was impolitie in itſelf, 
and diſreſpectſul to his majeſtiixF. 
After ingenuouſly acknowledging their 
difficulties on the firſt head, they obſerved, 
that, if the amendment was approved, it 
would have the worſt of conſequences both 
at home and abroad, as if his majeſty had 
Intended any thing but what was neceſſt 
for the intereſt of England, and agreeab 


to the principles of public * : that ſuch 


an inſinuation could only "diſcourage the 
friends of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion at home, 


and animate their enemies abroad; and 
therefore they ought to truſt to his majeſty's 


wonted prudence : and finally, that the put- 


ting ſuch words in the addreſs, would iook 


like an encroachment on the prerogative of 
the crown, and directing the operations of 
the future war. 
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Fh anti-courtiers aſked, ſuppoſing the 
French ſhould be ſucceſsful in making ac- 
Huifitions from the emperor, in Flanders, or 
upon the Rhine, bow was it poſſible for his 
majeſty, with-all the power the parliament 


could give him, to prevent the dreadful 


conſequences that muſt enſue? 
Lord Hervey: replied, that the houſe of 
Auſtria, as. well as the houſe of Bourbon, 
might, by its ambition, deſtroy that ballance 
of power, which was ſo juſtly dear to Eng- 
land: that the preſent conduct of the French 
court could give no juſt umbrage : that pulling 
down the houſe ot Bourbon, only to enable 
the houſe of Auſtria. to play the ſame game 
in which the ofþer had miſcarried, was high- 
ly abſurd: that, in fat, he did not doubt, 
but his majeſty had intereſt enough with his 
alles, to concert meaſures that ſhould pre- 
vent all the bad conſequences, which 
entlemen ſeemed ſo much to apprehend: 
that, in the mean time, to agree to the pro- 


poſed alteration, would be making ocla- 


mation to all Europe, that the emperor 
might do as he pleaſed, ſince he was invul- 
nerable at preſent in Italy, by the ſituation 
of his dominions, and the great number of 
troops which he had in that country: and 


therefore, if the allies ſhoul4 agrec, that he 


was not to be attacked on the Rhine, or in 
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the Netherlands, bis majeſty and his allies 
Fad nothing to do, but to take the la from 
the court of Vienna. Aſter an obſtinate 
diſpute, the addreſs was voted in its original 
form, and ſuch another, preceded by a like 
conreft, was carried in the houſe of = 
The anti-courtiers obſerving, ' that the 
nation was highly incenſed at the rejection 
of the penfion-bil, reſolved once more to 
repeat the experiment. The motion was in- 
troduced with great folemnity ; and, after 
paſſing, with very little difficulty, through 
the lower Houſe, was ſent up to the higher, 
where it way rejecte. 2 
Among thoſe who oppoſed it, was the 
biſkop' of Bangor, who, deſpiling popular 
2 and founding his ſpeech upon 
e true principles of reaſon and the Britiſh 
conſtitution, had the courage to ſtrip the 
motion of its glare of popularity, and ex- 
A1 bad tendency to the view of the 
ouſe. | 
After advancing a great number of ynan- 
ſwerable arguments, he concluded his ſpeech 
with the following remarkable words: 
«© though this bill at firſt might ſeem” to be 
« a'felf denying aft, and to ſome particular 
« members may, perhaps, prove ſo; yet 
the commons, conſidered as an houſe of 
* parliament, will fiad in it no doubt a very 
; a , great 
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*. eee, power; * what» - 
% ever tends. to break the ballance between 
s the powers eſſential to this conſtĩtuti 
«muſt, ſooner or later, prove the ruin of the 
2 whole. An independent houſeof commons, 
*4 or an independent houſe of lords, is as in» 
« conliſtent with our conftitation, as an inde- 
„„ pendent, that is, an abſolute king; and 
u whoever. loves the liberties „ 
* his country, will no more deſire to ſee te 
* one. than the other. Let bri 
* 2 let corruption be puniſh 
* us not give ſo much fir 3 L 
« part of the conſtitution as hall make it : 
1% able to overpower the reſt.” — 
The biſhop, it is plain, conſulted more 5 
che dictates of his own underſtanding, than 
the general, but miſtaken, ſentiments of his / 
_ countrymen, who laid hold of his pleading i 
_ againſt the independency of the two houleg | 
| upon the crown, as if he meant that 
ought to be dependent upon the minifter.. 
t appears, however, from the wh 


\  tenour. of bis ſpeech, that, the wor 

: „ he underſtood no 2 than the 
e deſtruction of that relation, which the con- 
ir ſtitution eſtabliſhes among all the conſtituent 
t parts of the legiſlature, and which, if diſ- 
of folved, muſt = attended wath the ruin 
ry 3 becauſe it never can be diſ- 
at Q 2 | ſolved 
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ſolved, , unleſs one houſe ſhould arrogate to 
itfelf powers inconſiſtent, not only with the 
general plan of public welfare, which the 
conſtitution ' propoſes, but with that execu- 
tive power, which it veſts in the crown, and 

without which all the operations of govern- 

ment ceaſe. ; | th 
It muſt be owned, at the ſame time, that 
kis lordſhip. made uſe of a "wy unlucky 

hraſe ; and it is ſurprizing with what dif- 
ingenuity its ſenſe was wreſted and diftort- 
ed, m order to perſaade the public, that there 
was a ſettled deſign to overtarn the conftitu- 
tation,” by deſtroying the independeney of 
the two houſes of parliament. 
The ſpeech, accompanied with notes 
and commentaries, which entirely per- 
verted its meaning, was backseyed round 
the kingdom; and none of the common 
writers for the miniſtry had knowledge 
enough of the conſtitution of their coun- 
try, to vindicate the ſpeaker fromthe charge 

brought againſt him. r 

The minority imagined, that cheir bad 
ſucceſs in the affair of the addreſs was 
chiefly owing to the negligence of their 
friends, many of whom had not yet come 
to town, and whom, nevertheleſs, they could 
not compel to attend in the houſe, ſooner 
than was conſiſtent with their own-conveni- 


A 
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:ence,. This occaſioned a new and divert- 
ing ſcheme of compulſion. n 
* A call of the houſe being ordered and held, 
two members, who were. conſidered as of 
the country-party, were, for non-attendance, , 
moved, by their friends, to be taken into 
.cuſtody. They were excuſed, however, 
by the ſuperiority of numbers on the ſide of 
the court ; and the ſame was the caſe with 
ſeveral others: ſome on account of their in- 
diſpoſition ; others, on pretence of their 
being on the road, 
© This conduct of the court was certainly 
unparliamentary, as the attendance of every 
member in the houſe is to be confidered 
not a matter of choice but an indiſpenſable 
duty. Beſides, as they form part of the 
great council of the nation, the ſovereign 
has a right, by the conſtitution of England, 
to infiſt, that the full complement of his 
counſellors ſhould attend his ſervice, upon 
the high and ardugus matters that came be- 
fore the parliament relating to the public. 
The courtiers themſelves ſeem to have been 
ſenüble of their indifcretion ; for, in order 
to compromiſe the matter, they agreed to 
the appointing of certain days, within which 
the abſentees ſhould” attend; and if th 
neglected they were then to be taken into 
cultody of the ſerjeant at arms. — Wo 
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he intention of all this preparation on 
the part of the minority, was another attack, 
which they meditated, upon the eſtabliſh» - 
ment of the Heffian troops in the pay of 
SGteat- Britain. When this affair was brought 
into the houfe, a violent debate enſued. Mr. 
Daniel Palteney, though in his heart a 
ſtaunch Whig, happened, in the preſent 
caſe, to adopt a maxim which has been pe- 
culiar to the Tories, ever fince the downfal 
of their party. He ſaid, that many wars 
had broke out on the Continent, which, 
though foreign to the intereſts of England, 
England had been obliged to ſupport. 
The arguments on both ſides were much 
the ſame with thoſe that have already been 
mentioned. The following, however, ſeem 
ſomewhat new, and are worthy of particu- 
lar notice. It was urged, in detence'of 
the meaſure, that commerce has connected 
England with the Continent, though nature 
has disjoined her from it: that the Engliſh, 
hy their influence on the affairs of the 
Continent, had acquired many advantages 
in trade ; and, in order to maintain theſe, 
they were ſometimes obliged to interfere 
in foreign quarrels : that ſome of the 
countries of Europe, which conſumed a 
great many of the Engliſh commodities, 
Rad ſo little communication with the ſea, 
that they were inacceſſible to our fleets f 
an 
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_ and therefore, if they laid the trade of the 


Engliſh under any hardſhips or inconveni- 
encies, or offered them any inſults or indig- 
nities, the Engliſh had no other means of 


aſſerting their rights and revenging their 


wrongs, than by employing ſome of the 
powerſul ſtates upon the Continent to wreak 
their reſentment : that this had frequently 
been found a very uſeful expedient to Eng- 
land ; but ſhe could no longer avail herſelf 
of it, than while ſhe was ready, in her turn, to 
perform the more friendly offices to thoſe 

entates : that it was upon this 22 
the treaty of Hanover was concluded, and 


the Heſſian troops were taken into Britiſh - 


Pay ; and that theſe two meaſures had pre- 
vented the fatal effects which might bave 
attended the ambition and obſtinacy of the 
emperor : that upon the ſame principle 


was founded the treaty of Seville ; which, 


dy our engaging for the introduction of fix 
thouſand Spaniſh troops into Italy, had ef- 
fectually detached Spain from the emperor : 
that the latter, however, had filled Italy with 
His armies, in order to prevent the introducti- 
on of theſe garriſons : that he had nothing to 
dread in Germany but the Heſſians, who 
were in Britiſh pay: and that the diſmiſſion 
of theſe forces, at preſent, would leave 
him at liberty to kindle a flame in 2 
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lions before it could be extinguiſhed. Such 
were the arguments that determined the par- 
liament"to'continue the eſtabliſhment of the 
Heſſian troops, as likewiſe the ſubſidy to 
the duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbottel. 
The two parties were at this time exaſ- 
perated againſt each other to the higheſt de- 
gree of animoſity and reſentment. The 
court writers charged the minority with ſe- 
dition and defamation, and with employ- 
ing every art that could alienate the attention 
of his majeſtyꝰs ſubj ect from his perſon and 

vernment. They challenged them to 


ew ea ſingle inſtance of any violation af 


the laws, of any encroaehment upon the li- 
berties of the people, of any infringment 
of the act of ſettlement, of any devi- 


ation from the true intereſt of Great- 


Britain. A0 7 9 r 
The minority, inſtead of giving a reply 
reſolved to redouble their attacks. They 
took into their pay one Amherſt, a man of. 
proffligate principles, needy, bold, impu- 

dent, and fcurrilous, poſſeſſed of ſome acade- 

mica] 1earn! 
and little or 
was the perſon, who was pitched upon to be 
the ſtanding author of theCraftſman ; an anti- 
miniſterial paper, which appeared about this 
rt period, 


— . 


which might coſt Great- Britain many mil. | 


— a very ſmall ſhare of wit, 
no” political knowledge. Such 
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Period. But the defects of the regular 
author were amply ſapplied by the occaſion - 
al ones; who were no other than the 
leaders of the oppoſition themſelves; the 
agg 7 were, the lord Bolingbroke and 

r. William P. afterwards advanced to 
the peeerage. | N b 

A fingle periodical paper, bowever well 
conducted, was inſufficient - for diſcharging” 
all the arrows, which the minority aimed 
at the government : they therefore publiſh- 
ed a great number of occaſional pamphlets, 
which were anſwered with equal acrimony, 
but with leſs wit and fatire, and leſs know-' 


ledge of politics and -hiſtory, than appeared 


in the writings of the other party. 

Among the reft, one appeared under the 
title of, A proper Reply to a late feur- 
% rilous libel, called, Sedition and Defa- 
% mation diſplayed.” This laſt was ſup- 
poſed to have been wrote by the lord Her-“ 
vey, Who taxed Mr. William P. with be-- 


ing the author of the Reply. Mr. P. ſeem 


ing to acknowledge the charge, ſome recri- 
minations paſſed between the gentlemen, 
and the animoſity, from a political, was ſoon 
converted into a perſonal quarrel. Lord 
Hervey challenged Mr. P. to fight in the 
Green Park: the challenge was accepted: 


cond 
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Mr. Fox, member for Shaftfbury, was fe-» 
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cond to lord Hervey ; Sir John Ruſhout to 


Mr. P. Fortune declared againſt the 
noble combatant ; he received two ſlight 
wounds, and ' narrowly eſcaped being run 
through the body, but the antagoniſts be- 
ing JC, no farther harm enſued to their 
perions _ 


** It, was about this time, that the people 
of England began to ſeek redreſs for a griev- 


ance, under which they had long laboured, 
They thought it abſurd and oppreſſive, that, 
after having got rid of a religion which bad 
been taught them in an unknown tongue, they 
ſhould fill be peſtered with law proceedings 
in the ſame tongue, or, what was worſe, an 
unintelligible jargon of it. . 

The firſt petitions on this head came from 


Yorkſhire; and the committee to whom 


they were referred, reported to the houſe, 
that the proceedings in the law being in 


law Latin, abbreviated and wrote in court 


hands and characters, unintelligible and not 
legible to the moſt part of the perſons con- 


_ cerned, eſpecially in criminal caſes, were 


a great delay to juſtice, and occafioned moſt 
dangerous 4 : that ſpecial pleadings 
were very expenſive, intricate, and dilatory ; 
and highly prejudicial -to the property of 
the ſubjet : that the recovery of ſmall 
debts, as the law was now practiſed, was Þ 
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85 expenſive, that many prudent people choſe 


rather to loſe their juſt dues, than go to law 


for the recovery' of them ; a circumſtance 
that tended to the deſtruction of credit, and 
the great detriment of trade : that the num- 
Ser of attornies admitted in the court of 
King's-bench, amounted to eleven hundred 
and fifty-ſeven ; and the number of thoſe in 
the court of Common-pleas' exceeded three 
" thouſand, | | | 

To a ſet of reſolutions, founded, like 
theſe, upon the plaineſt and moſt obvious 
principles of common ſenſe, one would ima- 
gine it impoſſible to advance any ſolid, or 
even plauſible objection. Vet were there 
not wanting ſome in the houſe of commons, 
who argued ſtrenuouſly againſt the propoſed 
alteration, and maintained the neceſſity of 
retaining the old Latin jargon. ; 
They ſaid, that if the language” and 


writing of the law ſhould be reduced to the 


modern way of ſpeaking and writing, no 
man would be at the pains to ſtudy that an- 
cient language and character, in which moſt 
of our valuable records were wrote; fo that 
the uſe of them would, in a few years, bs 

entirely loſt. _ | 
To this it was replied, that the neceſſity 
of ſuch a ſtudy, would prevent it from ever 
falling into diſuſe ; becau'e the Jawyers mat 
be daily obliged to recur to the old writings 
10 
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in the , courſe of their practice; and that 
even the ſtudy of manuſcripts and other pa- 
pers, much older than any of our laws or 
records, was ſlill kept up in England. 'This 
anſwer was deemed ſ{atisfaftory :. the reſolu- 
tions were received; and a bill was ſramed 
and enacted, ordaining that all proceſſes and 
roceedings in law ſhould be entered in the 

| Englih language. p OY 
A great number of merchants from diffe- 
rent parts of the nation, repeated the com- 
- Plainis of depredations and cruelties com- 
mitted by the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies 
their petitions were referred tothe conſidera» 
tion of a grand committee. Their com- 
plaints, upon examination, appeared to be 
guſt. A motion was made for an addreſs to 
his majeſty, deſiring he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to continue his endeavours to pre- 
ent ſuch. depredations for the future, and 
to procure full ſatis faction for the damages 
already ſuſtained; and to ſecure to the Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, the full and uninterrupted ex- 
erciſe of their trade and» navigation to and 
from the Britiſh colonies in America. | 
The minority were not ſatisfied with this 
motion : they were determined, if- poſſible, 
o force the miniſtry into a war. They 
herefore-propoſed an -mendment, to repre- 
ent, that, notwithſtanding the former ap” 
oY _ 
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ications of this houſe to his majeſty, in 
_ Felation/to the depredations made by the 

Spaniards upon the effects of his majeſty's 
trading ſubjects, and his endeavours to pro- 
cure ſatis faction for the ſame, and to pre- 

vent the like for the future; and, notwith- 

ſtanding the treaty concluded at Seville, it 
appeared to the houſe, that the Spaniards 
| had continued their depredations, and treat- 
ed his majeſty's ſubjeas with the utmoſt 
barbarity ; and therefore, molt humbly to 
beſeech his majeſty, that he would be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures, as 
might be effectual to prevent the like for the 
future. | | 
In ſupport of this amendment, the party 
exerted themſelves with great vigour and ac- 
tivity. * They alledged, that it was extreme- 
ly improbable, that the nation ſhould ever 
receive any ſatisfaction from Spain by fair 
means; and that, to delay matters longer, 
would, in fact, be giving up all the Britiſh 
commerce in America: that the depreda- 
tions complained of, were not the clandeſ- 
tine acts of 'a few petty pyrates ; but open 
captures made in conſequence of the expreſs 
orders of the court of Spain, whoſe avowed 
intention it ſeemed to be, to extirpate the 
Britiſh commerce in the Weſt-Indies. 
Vor. XXXV. " W's ale 
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It was urged on the other hand, that the 
firſt propoſed addreſs was all that the 
houſe could properly, prudentially, or de- 
cently lay before the throne, in which the 
power of peace and war was jnveſted : that 
orders had been ſept by the court of Spain, 
to their governours to put a ſtop to thoſe de- 
* ; and that his Catholic majeſty, 
laving, in fact, by the treaty of Seville, 
engaged to make good the loſſes ſuſtained by 
the Britiſh ſubjects ſrom the Spaniards in 
America, it was evident, that he could 
have no thought of any ſuch ſcheme, as the 

| E. who were for the amendment, 
ad mentioned: that, befides, the captures 
alledged, ſince the concluſion of the treaty 
of Seville, were but very few, and very 
doubtful ; nor could any thing be more ab- 


- © — — — 


ſurd, than for that houſe to make themſelves 


| Judges of matters that ought to come with- 

in the cognizance of a court of admiralt 
only: and, finally, that, before the houſe 
could take upon them to adviſe his majeſty 
to proceed to hoſtilities, which was the ten- 
dency of the amendment, they ought to be 
quite clear as to the facts, which they 
could not be without bearing both parties; 
whereas they had as yet heard only one 
party. After a grezt debate the amendment 
was rezefted, aud the addre(s preſented in 
"Its 
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im original form, Such were the princi- 
pal tranſactions of this ſeſſion of parliament, 
Which was finiſhed in the month of May by 
 @ ſhort ſpeech from the throne, | 
Ide depredations of the Spaniards in A- 
merica, and their backwardoeſs in executing 
the treaty of Seville, had provoked the Eng- 
lim miniftry to ſuch a degree, that they 
made propoſals to the court of Vienna for 
a private negociation, which was ſoon after 
brought to perfection. 8 | 

Ia the mean time, the emperor continued 
to-exclaim againſt that treaty, which he re- 
preſented as an inſult upon him, as head of 
the empire. He faid, that Don Carlos 
ought to have been eſtabliſhed in Italy, and 
the ſucceſſion of his dominions ſecured to 
him, by his receiving the inveſtitore of 
them from the emperor, and by the conſent 
ef the empire; both which were ready 
when demanded : and he alledged, what 
was afterwards juſtified by the event, that 
the acceſhon of Don Carlos to the datchics 
of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, was not 
the ultimate view of the court of Madrid. 

In the beginning of the year, the duke 
of Parma died, aiter having made a will, 


in which he declared, that his dutcheſs was 
three months advanced in her pregnancy: 


watreating the powers of Europe to have 
R 2 Co- 
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compaſſion upon his people and defer the 


execution of their projects, until his con- 
ſort ſhould be delivered, Incaſe the child 

ſhould be ſtill- born, prove a female, or, if 

a male die after-the birth, he bequeathed 
his dominions and allodial eſtates to the in- 
fant Don Carlos of Spain; and appointed 
five regents to govern the dutch 

. Notwithſtanding this diſpoſition, a body of 
Imperial horſe, immediately took poſſeſſion 
of Parma and Placentia, under the com- 
mand of general Stampa, who declared, 


they ſhould conduct themſelves with all poſ- 


ſible regularity and moderation; and leave 
the adminiſtration entirely to the regents, 
whom the duke had appointed. They pub- 
lickly proclaimed in the market-place, that 
they took poſſeſſion of theſe dutchies for the 
infant Don Carlos; and that, if the dutcheſs 
Dowager ſhould not be delivered of a prince, 
the ſaid infant might receive the inveſtiture 
from the emperor, whenever he | pleaſed, 
provided he came without any army. 
Though theſe ſteps ſeemed to threaten an 
immediate war, the king of Great Bri- 
tain, and the States-General - interpoſed 
their mediation ſo effectually with the em- 
peror, that he deſiſted from the proſecution 
of his deſigns; on the ſixteenth day of 
May the ſecret negociation between — 
; 0 


. Þ.Gzower' I. typ 
of London and Vienna was. perſected in- 
co a.treaty. Wand RS. =. 5 N 3 
This agreement implied a mutual guaran- 
ty of the territories belonging to the con- 
tracting powers; and a general guaranty of 
the Pragmatic Sanction in favour of the ſe- 
male heirs of the emperor. His Imperial 
majeſty engaged to recall his forces from 
the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, and to conſent to the introduction 
of Spaniſh troops into thoſe dominions. 


He likewiſe promiſed, that the Oſlend 


company, which had given ſuch* umbrage 
to the maritime powers, ſhould be totally 
aboliſhed: and that the Engliſh, with re- 
gard to their commerce in the kingdom of 
Sicily, ſhould be treated on the footing. of 
the moſt favoured nation. The States ge- 
neral were included as one of the contrat- 
ing parties in this treaty ; but the nature of 
their government not admitting of an im- 
medixte reſolution, their acceſſion at preſent 
could not be obtained. eg | 
Such was the ſubſtance of the nepgociation 
of Vienna, which was "repreſented by the 
minority in England, as crude, contradic- 
tory, and inconfiſtent with former treaties. 
The reader, now that the temporary rage 
- 3 has ſublided, may judge for him- 


8 
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It is certain, that 'this/ hehe) - 
ſyſtem of power in Europe back to that 
| poiſe, which has always been moſt favourable 
bY to the intereſt of Grent-Britain; / Hie ma- 
| 
| 


jeſty, by the and natural expedient of 
varantying the Prag matic Sanction, 3 
2 itſelf of the greateſt conſequence to Eng- 
land, found means once more to unite him 
ſelf with the houſe of Auſtria. The per- 
formance of his engagements with Spain 
| was rendered practicable without expence' 
| or trouble. The Oſtend company, which 
= ©, had given fo juſt an alarm to England and 
1 Holland, was formally aboliſhed, and the 
States -· general were effectually ſecured on 
every nei * drinn 
| Tue court of Spain expreſſing ſome 
doubts of the pregnancy of the dutcheſs of 
Parma, ſhe underwent an examination by 
| five midwives of different nations, in yn 
ſence of the elder duicheſs dowager, | 
ral ladies of quality, and three phyſicians 
and ſurgeons ; and was declared with child. 
Nevertheleſs, after keeping all Europe in 
ſuſpence for ſix months, ſhe owned ſhe had 
been deceived ; and general Stampa, with 
the Imperial forces, took formal. poſſeſſion 
of the dutchies of Parma and Placentia.  -. 
Spain and the great duke of Taſcany 


having acceded to the treaty of Vienna, 
| Great . 


—.— — to furniſh an armament 
for- conveying 


dominzons. F354 Accordingly Sir T Charles 


Wager ſailed with a ſtrong ſquadron. from 


Portſmouth, on the - twenty-fixth day of 


Auguſt; and in September arrived at Barce- 
lona, where being joined by the Spaniſh 


ſteet and tranſports, they ſailed together to 


Leghorn ; from whence the admiral return- 
ed to E d. Don Carlos paſſed through 
part of France; and embarking at Antibes 
on board the Spaniſh gallies, land ed at Leg- 
horn in December. The Imperial general 
was no ſooner informed of his arrival, than 
he withdrew his forces into the Milaneze; 
and the infant took poſſeſſion of his new ter- 
ritories, 


The Engliſh miniſtry now challenged the 


boldeſt of their enemies to mention a ſingle 
— — — a ace 8 u- 
rope, or perity of Great - Britain, 
that had been neglected. His majeſty ex- 
preſſed the ſame ſentiments in his ſpeech at 
the opening of the parliament which met on 
the thirteenth of January. 
He ſaid that the general tranquility of 
was now reſtored and eſtabliſhed, 


and all his expectationꝭ on that head fully 
+1406] > an- 
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in finding means to execute the meaſures, 


- 9 - — * 


Nel AN Db. 
anſwered : that the ſhare of credit and in- 
fluence which the erown of Great - Britain. 
had had in accompliſhing that difficult and. 
diſagreeable work, and which tedounded. io 
much to the honour and intereſt of the na- 
tion, as it was univerſally confeſſed abroad. 
would, he was confident be agreeable to his 

ople, and acknowledged with gratitude 
by bis parliament: that from the time of 


concluding the quadruple alliance, the ſe» 


veral courtꝭ of Europe hed been employed 


which the contracting powers had concerted 
for ſecuring the ſacceſion of Tuſcany 
and Parma in favour of the infant of Spain; 
but the various, jarring, and contending 
intereſts, hard to be reconciled and united, 
in cffeQuating- a point of ſo much impor- 
tance; the ambitious view and hopes of 
obtaining on every fide farther advantages ; 


and the natural jealouſies and ſufpiciont 


arifing among the ſeveral powers concerned; 


all theſe oppoſite principles and purpoſes 


had kept in ſuſpence and unexecuted, what 


the court of Spain had very much at heart, 


and had occaſioned ſuch troubles and diftur- 

bances as embarraſſed the affairs of Europe 

for many years, and particularly affected 

the intereſt of this nation: that the preſent 

happy fituation of affairs, would, he pro- 
* rr . 


miſed 
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promiſed himſelf, inſpire them with ſuch tem- 
per and unanimity, and ſuch ardent zeal ſor 
the publick welfare as became a parliament, * 
ſenſible of the great bleſſings they enjoyed: 
that the duty and affection of his ſubjeQs. 
was all the return he deſired for his pa- 
rernal care and concern for them: that his 
government had no ſecurity but what was 
equally conducive to the happineſs and to 
the welfare of his people ; and their hap- 
pineſs had no foundation but in the defence 
and ſupport of his government: Our ſafe- 
* ty,” ſaid he, is mutual: our intereſts 
* inſeparable.” ”” 

From the general tenour of this 

it is evident, that his majeſty and his mi- 
niſters imagined, the wiſdom and ſucceſs 
of their conduct muſt have ſtopped the 
mouth - of all oppofition ; and have given 
entire ſatĩs faction to the nation. The anti- 
courtiers, it is certain, during the receſs of 
parliament, had repeatedly affirmed, both in 
their writings and converſation, that Don 
Carlos could never be quietly ſettled in Ita- 
Iy ; that the nation was on the eve of a 
war with France ; and the negociations 
muſt prove abortive, - or detrimental to 
Great. Britain, Happily for the public, 
though perhaps to. their own ſorrow, «they _ 
were diſappointed in all their e 
Aas 0 
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Notwithſtanding this eireumſtance, their 
oppoſition" (tilt continged as violent as ever; 
nor did they ſcem diſcouraged by a confide-- 
rable loſs, which the party had lately ſuſ- 
tained, in the death of Mr. Daniel Pulteney. 
The commons had no ſooner returned to 
their houſe, than 'a motion was made for an 
addreſs of thanks, congratulating his ma- 
jeſty on the wiſdom and ſucceſs of bis 
meaſures in effecting, without bloodſhed, 
the ſettlement of Don Carlos in Italy, and 
procuring a durable peace to Great-Britain: - 
The minority were fomewhat at a loſs 
how to diſpute theſe plain propofitions, or 
deny tbe merit that was due to the miniſtry, 
after having (© frequently forecold the im- 
4 of their ſucceeding. - They there - 
had recourſe to other topics. They | 
;afifted upon the continuance of the 8528 


niſh depredations, and upon their ignorance 


of the nature of the treaties, which had not 
yet been laid before- the houſe ; and they 
once inferred the een of the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. William Pukeney thought that the | 
Eng of the tic Sanction Fa 


delayed too . ; and expreſſed hi 
prehenſions, that the court of Verlailles — 
. accuſe the Engliſn miniſtry of a — of 
good faith, in concluding the treaty of Vi- 
* Enna, 
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enna, without their participation. Sir Wil. 
liam Wyndham 3 to 7 the mi- 
niſtry for the inconfiltency of their _ = 
ations; as he termed it ; and praiſed the 
Imperial court, which, by its wiſdom and 
> =o he ſaid, had compaſſed its own 
ends. : eV) 

Mr. Oglethorpe was of opinion, that the | 
guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction did not 
Io nearly concern the nation, as did the ob - 
taining reparation for the Spaniſh depreda - 
tions, the procuring the demolition of Dun- 
Kirk, and the putting the militia upon ſuck 
a footing as might render-them more uſeful | 
in caſe of an invaſion. He mentioned the . {| 
hardſhips which the Proteftants in Germany | 
ſuffered from the houſe of Auftria; and ex- 
preſſed his hopes, that, before the Dutch 
acceded to the treaty of Vienna, ſach ex- $ 

lanatious and conceflions would be made 4 
y the emperor, as ſhould ſecure the future 
tranquillity of Europe. 

The motion was defended by Mr.Pelham, 
and Mr. Horace' Walpole. The former ö 
obſerved, that decency required them to re- 1 
turn his majeſty thanks for the aſſurances he 8 
had given them: that they were bound tio 
believe theſe aſſurances to be true, till they | 
ſhould be convinced of the contrary : that, 4 
ſhould ever that be the caſe, they would war | 
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| be at liberty to diſapprove, notwithſtanding 
any, * they might now embrace: 
that the Spaniſh deptedations was a matter 
Foreign to the queſtion now before them: that 
His majeſty had done all in his power to 
have them diſcontinued : that he had ſo far 
ſacceeded as to prevail with the court of 
Spain to write, in very expreſs terms to their 
governours in America for that purpoſe: 
and, with regard to the reparation, that 
could only be procured in the method his 
_ . majeſty was then purſuing, by commiſſaries 
who were to aſcertain the validity of the 
claims, and the amount of the loſſes, ©  » 
Mr. Walpole made a long ſpeech, in 
Which he juſtiſed the miniſtry in every ſtep 
they bad taken. He ſhewed, that they 
could not, conſiſtently with the national ho- 
. Bour and intereſt, have ſooner guarantied 
the Pragmatic Sanction; inaſmuch as they 
were not ſure but the emperor deſigned Don 
Carlos for his ſon-in-law : a circumſtance, 
that, coniidering his near relation to the 
crown of Spain, and the extenſive dominions 
be was to poſſeſs in Italy, might have 'prov- 
ed fatal to the repoſe of Europe. He deni - 
ed chat there was any coldneſs between the 
two courts of London and Verfailles. He 
affirmed, that had the former guarantied 
the Pragmatic Sanction ſooner, Don Carlos 
RP | | | might 
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might bave met with invincible obſtacles to 
is ſucceſſion ; and that, in all probability, 
neither the Dutch nor Great-Britain would 
have been able to 


give up the Oſtend company, or to do them 


uade the emperor. to 


aſtice in other reſpefts. Aſter a long de- 
bate, the motion for an addreſs was carried 
without a diviſion ; and the ſame example 
was followed by the lords, 


Ihe next ſubject of importance which 


came before the commons, was the number 


of land: forces. When the ſupply - fell un- 
der conſideration, Sir William Strickland, 
_ ſecretary at war, moved, that the ſame num- 
ber of troops which had been maintained in 


the preceding year, ſhould be continued 


in the preſent, | "3 
The motion was ſupported by Sir William 
Young and lord Hervey, who endeavoured 


to ſhew, that ever fince the Revolution, the 
government had never reduced its forces, 


without having cauſe to repent it, by the 


encouragement which ſuch reductions gave 
to their foreign and domeſtic enemies. 
They expatiated on the wiſdom of his ma- 
jeſty, and his tenderneſs for the liberties of 


parliament, which would never ſuffer any 


parliamentary army to ſubvert either the 


freedom or the property of the ſubjeR. 
Vor. XXXV. 1 8 a 


The 
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his people, together with the jealouſy of the | 
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The motion was oppoſed by Sir William 


Wyndham, who, after a tedious recapitula- 
tion of what had happened under king 
William, denied that the reduftion of the 


army was the reaſon that oblig 


ged him to 


agree to the partition treaty, which Sir 
William Young affirmed to be the - caſe. 
He extolled the native bravery of the Britiſh 


4 
= 


againſt all invaſions, without having re- 


*. 


nation, which was able. to defend itſelf 


courſe to a ſtanding army. 5 


.- He denied that there was a ſpirit of diſ- 


£ 


by 


ſatisfaction in the kingdom, or that 4 par- 


liamentary army was leſs dangerous to the 


- conſtitution than any other; for, if it con- 


Aa 


. 


23 
* 


tinued to be kept from year to year, it be- 
came, to all intents and purpoſes a ſtanding 
army, and was big with all the evils that 
were to be dreaded from ſuch an army. He 
alledged, that the people might, in the 


end, be driven into the deſperate reſource of 
. fighting for their liberties, even againſt the 
- parliament; but added he, in conclafion, 
_ **, woe to thoſe men, who adviſe ſuch mea- 


** ſures. as may produce ſuch fatal effects 


- ** [-wiſh that neither God nor man may 


ever pardon the authors of ſo much mi- 


'& 66 ſery, 5 


Mr. Pelham laying hold of theſe words, 


% And 1 join,” faid he, . molt fincerely 


FT, Wich 
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ee with the bonourable member in wiſhing + 
. that neither God nor man may forgive 
« thoſe, who have been, or hall be the 
authors of our being obliged to Gght-for - 
« our liberties. © The caſe has happened. 
«© We have been, and that within theſe 
„ twenty years, "obliged to fight' for our 
« liberties, and all that can or ht to be 
e dear to us; and notwithſtanding that 
« circumſtance, many of thoſe, who had 
« been the chief authors of that calamity, 
% have been forgiven ; I mean, Sir, by man at 
* Jeaſt.” The Tories exclaimed againſt the 
ſeverity of this ſpeech, which they called 
- ſeurrility ; but thoſe, who remembered Sir | 
William's conduct in the different periods of 
his life, thought the chaſtiſement very pro- 
perly beflowed. - WW... 
All the arguments againſt a ſtanding ar- 
my. which have already been mentioned 'in 
the courſe of this hiſtory, were repeated 
upon the preſent occafion. Hiſtory, an- 
cient and modern, was ranſacked for invi- 
dious parallels. The Roman armies, who 
had ſubverted the liberties of their country, 
were mentioned, together with Cromwel's 
and that of king James,” © . ' 
The courtiers replied, that there was no 
ſimilarity between the caſes, inaſmuch as 
the preſent army was kept on foot by the 
: S 2 „ 
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iament, whereas the armies which had 
merly ſubveried the conſtitution of Eng- 
land, had been kept on foot againſt * 
conſent of parliament. The minority in- 
ſiſted, that the very army, which deſtroyed 
the n Cromwell, oP 
eriginally & parliamentary army, nay, more 
ſo than the” profes, — 1 — raiſed - 
at firſt to defend the parliament againſt the 
King 5 but that it turned againſt the parka- 
ment, as much as axles oe king, as ſoo 
as its leaders found: that the parliament 
wanted to force them into its meaſures and 
then diſband the army: 
Theſe remarks were anſwered by Sir 
Robert Walpole, who faid, that there could 
be no danger of that fort from the preſent 
army, which was commanded - by. men, 
ies were too conſiderable to 
ſuffer chem to head, or even to encour 
any attempt againſt the parliament, or 
civil conftitgtion of their country: that all 
arguments drawn from paſt times againſt a 
regular military force were foreign to the 
purpoſe, conſidering the vaſt alterations 
which had been introduced into the civil 
ſyſtem of Great-Britain, and of all Europe: 
England was now a commercial nation, 
22 her trade and ma- 
OO 09 MESS t neee 
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mufactures a number of men ſufficient to 

2 — as a militia, in caſe ſhe was w 

tac y regular troops, great armies ot 

which were — — 9h foot by all her 

neighbours : that the maintaining the pro- 

poſed number of troops was not only dicta- 

ted by prudence, but, if the matter was 

duly conſidered, by œconomy likewiſe : 

that, ſhould the army be reduced, the nati- 

on would be in the moſt imminent dan 

from the defigns of Jacobites and diſaffected 

gerions : and finally that it was well known, 

bat the Papiſts and Jacobites were then, 

and always had been, the moſt forward in 

the cry for the reduction of the army. | / 
Mr. Plummer having ſaid, that ſo great 

an army threw a vaſt power into the hands 

_ of the miniſter, who might, if he pleaſed, 

ſend whole regiments to eat up the eſtates 

of any man who incurred his diſpleaſure 

voting againſt him in the houſe ; Sir Willi- 

am Strickland, the then preſent, and Mr. 

Pelham, the late ſecretary at war, ſolemnly _ 
diſclaimed all knowledge of any ſuch abuſes 
an-the.quartering of ſoldiers. It e 

The latter added, that, during the time 


il He was in that office, there never had been 
3 any complaints made to him, without his 
n, having immediately given relief to the per- 
a- Gns.who thought themſelves aggrieved, ar 
„ 5 e 
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aſſigned ſuch reaſons for his non-compliance 
as to them ſeemed ſatis factory: that in ſuch - 
Caſes he never had any treſpect of perſons ; 
ſo far from it, that he had often, when de- 
fired, recalled the troops fiom the eſtates of 
thoſe, with whom he never had voted, nor, 
he- believed, never ſhould vote in that houſe, 
and ordered them to be ſent and quartered 
upon thoſe, with whom he had always a- 
greed in opinion, Theſe words, delivered 
with that candour and ingenuity which fo 
emineutly diſtinguiſhed this worthy patriot, 
convinced the houſe of the injuſtice of the 
charge, and, for once, ſtopped the mouths of 
the oppoſition, NE 
A member having complained of the 
at expence of maintaining the army, Mr. 
ulteney obſerved, that the money raiſed for 
the ſubſiſtence of eighteen thouſand men in 
 Etigland, would maintain fifty thouſand 
French or Germans, or the ſame number of 
almoſt any other people on the Continent : 
that this difference however was owing to a 
circumſtance which he would neither pre- 
tend to condemn nor juſtify ; it proceeded 
from the great number of officers,” and the 
ſmall number of private men, which a Bri- 
tiſh army contained. Notwithſtanding the 


utmoſt efforts of the minority, the hoaſe 
| _ reſolved 


* 
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reſolved to continue the army without any 
reduction. | | - | 
The. miniſter, conſcious of his-own un- 
popularity, reſolved, at this time,' to make 
an attempt to recover his credit with the 
landed gentlemen of England. This was 
no other than a ſcheme to give them ſome 
relief by petri the duty upon ſalt, in or- 
der the more eably to lighten the burden of 
the land- tax. 

Accordingly, in a grand committee of the 
houſe, Sir 8 Walpole ſaid, that in 
raiſing the ſupplies granted, his majeſty's 
intention was, that the burden ſhould fall 
as equally as poſſible upon his ſubjeQs : 
that it had long lain upon the gentlemen of 
the landed intereſt : that no tax could be 
more general than that upon ſalt, or more 
tolerable to individuals, be they ever ſo poor; 
and that the land tax had continued theſe forty 
years, and affected the land-holders only. 
He therefore moved, that, towards raifing 
the public ſupplies, the ſeveral duties 
on home-made falt, granted to the late king 
William and queen Mey, by an act of the 


fiſth and fixth years of their reign, and alſo 
the additional duties on ſalt granted by an 
act of the ninth and tenth year of king Wil- 
liam, which had ceaſed and determined on 
the twenty · ſiſch day of December1; * 


— 
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be revived and to his majeſty, for 


the term of three years, from the twenty- 


fifth of March enſuing. 
In ſupport of this motion, he faid, that 
he hoped that, next year, the _land-tax 
might be reduced to one ſhilling in the 
und: that that tax, at its preſent, height, 
e extremely hard upon many ancient 
Engliſh. families, who bad many children, 
and but ſmall eſtates to ſupport them; but, 
by the reduction of it, they might be re- 
ſlored to their ancient hoſpitality and figure 
in their ſeveral coantias, both which were 
now, by the preſſure of the land - tax, great» 
ly diminiſhed. - - - , ass 
This ſpeech, however plauſible, made 
not ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon the houſe, 
as the author expected. It was anſwered by 
Mr. Plummer, who ſaid, that the cauſe for 
taking off the ſalt duty in 1730, were ſuch 
as mult always exiſt againſt reviving it; be- 
cauſe it was very juſtly deemed to be a tax, 
which of all others, was moſt burdenſome 
to the poor, and, moſt prejudicial to the 
trade of the kingdom: that the character of 
being a right tax, was wanting in this; for 
ſo far. ſrom taxing the luxuries, it taxed the 
moſt grdinary neceſſaries of life: that the 
motion, if approved, tended to diſtreſs the 
landed gentlemen, more than the land- tax 
4 2 itſelf ; 
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Itfelf.; inaſmoch as, by diſabling manufac- 

turers from carrying on their trade, would 

-diſable tenants from paying their rents: and 

that, moreover, it was ighly impolitic, 
8 


En 


Ance the revival of it might alienate the. 
afeciions of the people from his majeſty, 
He defired every landed gentleman, that. 
Heard him, to conſider, what he could 
make of his eſtate, if we had no trade, no 
manufacture, nor any number of populous 
trading towns in England. Who, he aſked. 
would be ſuch a fool as to defire to be re- 
Hieved of one ſhilling in the pound upon the 
Jand tax, when he muſt pay as much another 
way, namely ſor the ſalt made uſe of in his 
family ; and when, at the ſame time, he di- 
miniſhes the yearly income of his eſtate, 
much more than one ſhilling in the pound, 
may more than any land-tax ever amounted. 
to in England. The land-tax, he ſaid, 
was but an annual diminution of a gentle- 
man's eſtate; he might be free of it, or 
8 of it the ſucceeding year, but, if by the 

cay of trade, and the hardſhip that was laid 
upon the poor farmer, he ſhould be obliged 
to lower the rent of his eſtate, that would 
de a diminution, which, he was afraid, 
would endure for ever. 6; 

Mr. Walpole, reſumiag his diſcourſe, 
laid, that, with regard to an objection 4 
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he had heard ſtarted, that the revival of the 
duty would be prejudicial to the commerc®, 
of England; he begged leave to oblerve». 
that, during the thirty-four years that the 
tax laſted, the trade and commerce of Epg- 
land had made a more rapid progreſs, than 
er it had done in any former period ; and 
* the victualling of ſhips at Cork, in or- 
der to avoid paying the duty in Eng- 
d, was ſo far from bein n 
t it was, in fact, bedeficial to the king- 
dom: that, as to another objeQion, as if the 
revival of the duty would hurt agriculture, 
the allegation itſelf was founded on a. falſe 
fact, inaſmuch as that ſpecies of the com- 
3 which was proper for manure, might 
be had, in any quantity, free from duty, _ 
Some other ſpeeches were made upon the 
ſabje&. * The queſlidn being, at laſt put, 
was carried in the affirmative, by a majority 
of two hundred and twenty-five, againſt one 
hundred and eighty-ſeven. The bill met 
with nigh the ſame fate in the upper houſe, 
2 it was violently conteſted, but, finally 
aſſed. -_ NUM a7 
, The next object of importance that en- 
gaged the attention of the parliament, was 
the ſtate of the Charitable Corporation. 
This company was firſt eftabliſhed in the 
year 170%, Their profeffed intention was 
to 


2 | 
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to lend money at legal intereſt, to the poor, 
upon ſmall pledges; to perſons of higher 
rank, upon an indubitable ſecurity of goods 
impawned. Their capital was at firſt limited 
to thirty thouſand pounds, bye by licences 
from the crown, they increaſed it to fix © 
hundred thouſand pounds, though their 
charter was never confirmed by act of par- 
liament. In the month of October, Georg! 
Robinſon, eſquire, member for Marlow, 
the caſhier, and John Thompſon, warehouſe- 
keeper of the corporation, ' diſappeared in 
one day. The proprietors, alarmed at this 
incident, held . general courts, and 
appointed a committee to examine the ſtate 
of their affairs. This committee, after a 
ſtriet ſcrutiny, reported, that for a capital 
of five hundred thouſand pounds, no equi- 
valent was found ; inaſmuch as their effects 
did not amount to the value of thirty thou- 
ſand pounds, the remainder ' having been 
embezzled by means which they could not 
diſcover. nn 
The proprietors preſented a petition to 
the commons, importing, that, the 


moſt notorious breach of - truſt in ſeveral 

. Perſons, to whom they had committed the 
management of their affairs, the corpora- 
tion had been defrauded of the greateſt part 
of their capital: and that many of the pro- 
| | prietors 


* 
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 Prietors were reduced to abſolute beggary: 
they, therefore, intreated, that, "as they 
were unable to detect the combinations of 
thoſe who had ruined them, on to bring the 


delinquents o condign puniſhment, without 
_ aſiſtance 2 the 
houſe would be pleaſed to inquire into the 
. Nate of the corporation, and the conduct of 
che managers, and give ſuch relief to the 
petitioners, as the houſe ſhould think pro— 
per. 7 EV? AN * 
be petition was graciouſly received, and 
a committee appointed to conduct the in- 
quiry. They diſcovered a. moſt 1ni- 
. quitous fcene of fraud which had been acted 
by Robinſon and Thompſon, in concert 
with ſome. of the directors, for embezzling 
the capital, and cheating the proprietors. 
Some members of parliament were deeply 
concerned in this infamous conſpiracy; aud 
met with the fate, which their villainy de - 
ſerved. Sit Robert Sutton and Sir Archi- 
bald Grant were expelled the houſe, as hav- 
ing had a conſiderable ſhare in theſe fraudu- 
lent practices; and a bill was brought in 
_ to reſtrain them, together with their accom- 
plices, Dennis Bond, William Burroughs, 
. George Jackſon, Benjamin Robinſon, Ri- 
Chard: Wooley and. Thomas Warren, from 
leaving 


. 


leaving the kingdom, or alienating 


from his zeal for juſtice, and 
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effect. | v4 * 010 
In the mean time, the eommittee received 
a letter from ſignior John Angelo Belloni, 
a banker at Rome; - informing them, t 
'Thompſon'was ſecured in that city with all 
His papers, and confined to the caftle of 
St. Angelo; and that the papers were tranſ- 


| mitted to his correſpondent at Paris, who 
mould deliver them up, on certain condi- 


tions ſtipulated in favour of the priſoner. 


From the ſpirit and complexion of this 


affair, and the character of the perſons em- 
ployed to conduct it, the committee inferr- 
ed, that the whole was an artful contriv- 
ance of the Jacobites, concerted on purpoſe 
to ſerve the cauſe of the pretender, as it he 


| had taken meaſures — Thompſon, 


n to the 
Engliſh people. 9 2 | . 
The letter being laid before the com- 
mons, the houſe ananimouſfly reſolved, that 
it was an inſolent audacious libel, attempt- 
ing, by falſe and infidious infinuations to 
impoſe upon the parliament and people of 
Great-Britain 3- and, by ſpecious pretences, 
and profeſſions of eſteem, affetion, and 


compaſſion, to amuſe the unhappy ſufferers. 


of the Charitable Corporation, with vain and- 
deceitful hopes of relief, that the ſaid letter 
Ver XXXV. 'T was 


- 
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was, in: itſelf, abſurd, and contradictory, 
conceived, at the beginning, in terms, and 
in the ſtile of power. and authority, or as 


ing from ſome extraordinary intereſt 
and influence, but concluding in 771 
and character of a private banker at Rome, 
who agreed upon certain conditions in be- 
half Joke Thompſon to deliver certain books 
and papers belonging to the ſaid Thompſon ; 3g 
that the conditions, required and demanded 
in favour of Thompſon, feemed at the ſame 
time to be vague, evaſive, and uncertain, 
_ tending to procure advantages and indemni- 
ty to himſelf and his accomplices, without 
any proſpect of benefit to the corporation : 
and that the whole tranſaction appeared tc 
be a ſcandalous artifice, calculated purely to 
delude the unhappy, and partly to diſguiſe 
and conceal the wicked practices of the pro · 
feſſed enemies to his majeſty's perſon 
erown and dignity. They therefore voted, 
that the ſaid infamous -libel ſhould be burny 
ed at the Royal-Exchange by the hands H 
the common hangman. mage} 
The -penfion- bill was revived for the 
third time, and paſſed the houſe of com- 
mons ; but was rejected in that of the lords. 
A bill for encouraging the growth of coffee 
in the plantations was carried through both 
houſes, without apy difficulty, and enaQed 
| ute 
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into a Jaw. Another for the better ſecuring 
the freedom of parliaments, by farther qua- 
lifying member to ſit in the houſe of com- 
mons was read a third time, and thrown 
- - _ wut upon the queſtion. A committee was 
Sppointed to inquire into the eſtate, which 
A belonged to the late earl of Derwent 
water. It appeared by the report, that the 
ſale had been fraudulent: a bill was brought 
.. in to make it void: Dennis Bond, Big; and 
Lerjeavt Birch, commiſſioners for the ſale 
of the forfeited eftates, were declared guilty 
of a notorious breach of truſt, and expell- 
ed the houſe, of which they were members. 
George Robinſon, Eſq; underwent the 
fame ſentence, on account of the part he 
had aQed_in the Charitable Corporation, 
n he and Thompſon had neglected 10 for- 
render themſelves, according to the terms 
of a bill which had paſſed for that purpoſe. 
All the ſupplies were granted, and, among 
_ other articles, the ſum of two and twenty 
\ thouſand, fix hundred and ninety four 
pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and fix pence, for 
the agio, or difference between the money 
of Hamburgh and that of Denmark in the 
ſabfidies payable to that crown by the king 
of France, who refuſed to make good the 
difference, which therefore his Britannic 
majeſty engaged to diſcharge, © 
© . Mr. 
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© Mr. William P. now earl of B. had b 
his ſpeeches within doors, and his writings 
and converſation - without, rendered himſelf 
ſo obnoxious to the court, that the king 
called for the council-bosk, and with Tas 
own hand, ſtruck his name out of the lit of 
1 His majeſty farther or- 

dered him to be put out of all the com- 
miffions of the peace. The ſeveral lord- 

Leutenants,, from whom he had received 
-commiuſtons, were commanded to revoke 
them ; and the lord-chancellor and ſecretaries 
of ſtate were directed to give the neceſſary 
_-orders for that purpoſe. ' - - 

On the firſt day of June the king eloſed 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in Which among 
others, were the fol owing expreſſions; 66 K 
is unneceſſary for me, ſaid he, ** to re- 
«« preſent to you the fate and fituation of 
% publick affairs both at home and abroad: 
< you muſt all be ſenfible of what is univer- 
« fally ſeen and felt in the full enjoyment. 
of a general >. The acceſſion of the 
* States-general to the treaty of Vienna, 
© has perfected the eftabliſhment of the 
«« public, tranquillity, as far as 'reaſon and 
> prongs can foreſee ; to adhere to a faith= 
«© ful obſervance and execution of the treaties 
among the ſeveral 
Europe, free from 

 - ground 


« and alliances ſobBing 
<< princes and powers of 


1 
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% groundleſs jealouſios, and void of all am- 
% bitious views, will be the moſt effeQual 
<* means to preſerve theſe bleſſings to us.” 
He then acquaiated them with his intention 
of viſitiag his German . deminions, - for 
which he ſet out in the beginning of June. 
The fituation of affairs upon the conti- 
nent, ſeemed perfectly agreeable to his ma- 
jeſty's declaration. The States -General had 
ſucceeded in forwarding the project of a 
marriage between the eldeſt archdutcheſs of 
Auſtria and the duke of Lorrain; by which 
means the indivifibility. of the Auſtrian do- 
minions, the great object of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, was ſecured, without ſubjecting 
Europe to any apprehenſions of danger by 
her og with a more powerſul prince. 
They had obtained a full and perpetual abo- 
lihment of the Oſlend company; and all 
their [diſputes with the emperor in Eaſt- 
Frieſland were adjuſted to their entire ſatis - 
faction. Fenn of Font 
The court of Vienna ſeemed . cordially to 
return to its ancient ſyſtem of harmony and 
friendſhip. with. Great - Britain; but carried 
its perſecutions. againſt its Proteſtant ſub · 
jects to ſuch a height- of cruelty, that the 
ing of Bng/apd was obliged to interpoſe in 
their behalf. France, by the bigotry of 


cardinal de Fleury, and the blind deference 
/ T 3 of 
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of the ſovereign to that miniſter, ſtill conti- 

nued to be diſtracted with religious diſſen- 

fions, which, while they deſtroyed her own 

internal tranquillity, rendered her incapable 

of diſturbing- that of her neighbours. 
Spain, having compaſſed her favourite 


125 point of ſettling Don Carlos in Italy, now 


meditated an expedition, in which ſhe ap- 
peared to have been prompted rather by the 
genius of the people, than the true intereſt. 
of their country. It was directed againſt 
Oran, a town of ſome conſequence, which 
Jies oppoſite to Carthagena, and which the 
Spaniards, after having poſſeſſed for two 
hundred years, had loſt to the Moors in 
1708. . 6 ; | 

A ſtrong armament being equipped for 
the purpoſe, the fleet ſailed on the fourth 
day of June from the road of Alicant, un- 
der the command of the count de Monte- 
mar, and arrived on the coaſt of Barbary, 
in the neighbourhood of Oran, where a 
confiderable body of foot was landed with - 
out much oppoſition, Next morning, how- 
ever, they. were attacked by a numerous 
army of Moors, over whom they obtained 
a compleat victory. The bey, or governour 
of Oran, immediately retired with his gar- 
riſon, and the Spaniards took poſſeſſion of 


the place without reſiſtance. The ſlrong 
fort 
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fort of Mazalquiver was likewiſe ſurrender- 
ed to the victor at the firſt ſummons; fo 
that this expedition fully anſwered the 


Victor Amadzus; the abdicated king of 
Sardinia, having, at the infligation his 


wife, engaged in ſome intrigues, in order 


to re- aſcend the throne, his ſon, the reign- 
ing king, ordered his perſon to be ſeized at 
Montcalier, 'and conveyed to Rivoli, under 
a ſtrong guard. His wife, the counteſs of 
Sebaſtian, was confined to Ceva. 

The diſpute, that had long ſubſiſted between 
the king of Pruffia and the young prince of 
Orange, touching his ſucceſſion to the eſtates 
poſſeſſed by William the third, as head of 
the houſe of Orange, was at laſt adjuſted by 

a formal treaty, ſigned at Berlin and Die- 
ren. In the courſe of this year the prince 
royal, now king of Pruſſia, eſpouſed the 
princeſs of Bevern ; a match, which, how- 
ever diſagrecable to himſelf, was conſidered 
as the price of his being re-admitted into 
favour with his father. | 


* 
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purpoſe for which it had been undertaken. | 
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